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Ye, whom the Mufe hath never call’d her own, 
Nor taught her lore, nor pureft thoughts infpir’d, 
Be filent, nor the facred choir approach. 


* 


Ant. 1. Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by himfelf; 
containing an Account of his Life and Writings, interfperfed 
with Anecdotes and Charaéters of Feral of the meft diftin- 
guifed Perfons of his Time, with whom he had Intercourfe 
and Connexion. 4to. 5383 PP: 2i. 2s. Lackington. 1806. 


LL friends to literary anecdote, who are at prefent not a 
few, will of courfe rejoice, when a veteran author of ce« 
lebrity takes up the pen to write his own life. If there are 
things which an author will not tell of himfelf, there 

are many more which no other perfon is able to tell ; and if 
narrative be tin€tured with fome partiality, it will be fo, 
Probably, in a lefs degree, than thofe lives which, with infe- 
nor means of information, are ufually compiled by furviving 
ds. Of contemporary perfonages, particularly authors, 
who can fpeak fo well as one who has affociated with them 
* familiar terms, whofe habits of life have been cengeens 
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and whofe fagacity has been exercifed and proved by a long 
continued obfervation of manners and char Bers ? Ex peéting 
the Memoirs of Mr. Cumberland to pofle{s thefe and other 
advantages, derived from his peculiar talents, we muft ac. 
knowledge that we have not been at all difappointed. We 
have read with avidity, and clofed with regret, this various 
hiftory of'a tran, whofe works will long {peak for him, and 
fuyply any deficiencies of his narrative. 

Fa, it muft be confefled, that fome difadvantages alfo 
attend an author, who is the principal fubjeé of his own 
book. Of the nature of his talk, in this refpeét, Mr. C, thus 
feelingly writes in an early part of his book. 


‘© Here then for awhile ‘I paufe for felf-examination, and to 
weigh the tafk I am about to undertake. I look into my heart; 
f fearch my waderftanding ; I review my life, my labours, the ta. 
lents I have been endowed with, and the ufes I have put them to, 
and it fhall be my ferious ftudy not, to be found guilty of any par. 
tial citimates, any falfe appreciation of tbat felf, either as author 
or man, which of neceflity muft be made to fill fo large a portion 
of the following pages. When from the date, at which my hif. 
tory now panfes, 1 look forward through a period of more than 
feventy aid two years, I difcover nothing within my horizon, of 
which to be vain-glorious ; no fudden heights to turn me giddy, 
no dazzling gleams of Fortune’s funfhine to bewilder me ; nothing 
but one long laborious track, not often ftrewed with. rofes, and 
thorny, cold and barren towards the conclufion of it, where wea. 
rinefs wants repofe, and agt has need of comfort. I fee myfelf 
unfortunately caft upon ‘a lot in life neither congenial with my 
character, nor friendly to my peace ; combating with dependency, 
difappointment and difgufts of various forts, tranfplanted froma 
college, within whofe walls I had devoted my felf to ttudies, which 
I purfued with ardent paffion, and a rifing reputation, and what to 
obtain? What, but the experience ef difhculties, and the credit of 
overcoming them ; the ufeful chaftifement, which unkindnefs has 
inflicted, and the confcious fatisfa¢tion of not having merited, not 
in any inftance of my life revenged it ? : 

€ Tf I donot know myfelf I am not fit to be my own biogt- 
pher ; and if I do know myfelf I am fure I never took delight. 
egoti{ms, and now behold! I am felf.devated to deal in little 
elfe. Be it fo: I will abide the confequences : I will not 
untruths to fet myfelf out for better than I have been, but as I 
have not been overpaid by my contemporaries, I will not feruple 
to exact what is pam to me from pofterity.—/s/e de me feribame 
(Cir. )” P. 20. 


The moft interefting anecdotes, introduced im thefe Me- 
moirs, are thofe of Bulhop Cumberland, the author's grest 
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dfather; of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, his maternal 
grandfather ; of Lord Halifax, his firft, but not very efficient 
patron; of Lord Melcombe (Bubb. Dodington) ; of Gar- 
rick, Goldfmith, Jenyns, Johnfon, and other contempora 
write's ; and laftly, touched with more particular care, thofe 
of his long attached friend, the late Lord Sackville, whofe 
it hours he attended, 4nd whofe charafter he has drawn 
with no lefs marks of truth than of attachment. Of the au- 
thor’s own life, the fketch is diflin& and pleafing. Prepared 


4 by education and inclination for the church, he defcribes 
‘ lumfelf as led by circumftances to attach himfelf to Lord 
' Halifax, whom he attended into Ireland as one of his fecreta- 
ries. Returning from thence, though his patron was appointed ; 
) Secretary of State, he was not advanced under him, ea be- 
; came Secretary to the Board of Trade and Plantations. 
Thefe political fituations leaving much leifure time upon his 
; hands, Mr. C. was able to follow the impulfe of his genius in 


becoming an author, and accounts of fome of his produétions 
neceffarily form a part of the narrative. Specimens are alfo 
' introduced of a few of. his early compofitions, which were 
never given to the public. The part of his narrative which 
7 is related moft at large, is that of his political miffton into 
| 7 in 1780 ; in which, taking his own report, it is impofh- 
| ble not to fay that he was cruelly ill ufed. Who can refufe 
to fympathize with a man, all the comforts of whofe latter 
days have been at idged by the lofs of fums expended in a 
publicemploymert, the repayment of which appears to be 
an att of the plai eft and moft indifpenfable juitice ? Who 
| does not, by fuch exertions, expe& rather to improve than 
: toimpair his forcunes ? Yet Mr. C. ftates a debt of 45001. 
due to him from his employers; not for falary, but for money 
| of hisown aétually expended, not one farthing of which ap- 
pears by his account to have been replaced. Something 
would doubtlefs have been ftated by the parties in anfwer to 
theie allegations, but hdw far it could be fatisfaétory cannot 
eahly be conjeétured. Mr. C. has laid his cafe at large be- 
tore the public. If it cannot, in any mat¢rial points, be con- 
troverted, fome means ought even yet to be found for giving 
hun redrefs, before he fhall be beyond the reach of any human 
interference. 
We hall not attempt further to analyfe the narrative of 
 €. it is not replete with events, but it is very full of 
pallages from which it will be eafy to make anagreeable felec» 
tion. Any thing new refpeéting Bentley muft be acceptable, 
aad we have read with pleafure the vindication of him — 
112 
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the charge of morofenefs, of which the following is a mate. 
rial part : 


“« J had a fiftet fomewhat elder than myfelf. Had there bee 
any of that fternnefs in my grandfather, which is fo falfely im. 
uted to him, it may well be fuppofed we fhould have been awed 
into filence in his prefence, to which we,were admitted every day, 
Nothing can be further from the truth ; he was the unwearied 
tron al promoter of all our childifh fports and fallies ; at all times 
ready to detach himfelf from any topic of converfation, to take an 
intereft and bear his part in our amufements. The eager curiofity 
natural to our age, and the queftions it gave birth to, fo teazing to 
many parents, he, on the contrary, attended to and encouraged, ay 
the claims of infant reafon never to be evaded or abufed ; ftrongly 
recommending, that to all fuch enquiries anfwer fhould be given 
according to the ftri¢teft truth, and information dealt to us in the 
cleareft terms, as a facred duty never to be departed from. I have 
broken in upon him many a time in his hours of ftudy, when he 
would put his book afide, ring his hand-bell for his fervant, and be 
led to his thelves to take down a pitture-book for my amuferhent, 
I do not fay that his good-nature always gained its object, as th 
pictures which his books generally fupplied me with were anatomi. 
cal drawings of diffected bodies, very little calculated to communi. 
cate delight ; but he had nothing better to produce ; and furely 
fuch an effort on his part, however unfuccefsful, was no feature of 
acynic: a cynic frould be made of flerner fiuff.”’ P. 7. 


This zeal to defend a perfon to whom he had many early 
obligations, and whofe name muft ever do honour to his de- 
fcendants, is very laudable ; but it leads the author much too 
far, when it induces him to fay, by way of retort upon Bithop 
Lowth, for his Caprimulgus aut foffer, that he traced this quo- 
tation up to its fource, ** in one of the moft uncleanly famples 
in Catullus ;’’ for in truth, the epigram from which it is taken 
is not only as cleanly as can be found in any author, how- 
ever model, but is even fo inftrudtive, that the laft line out 
of 21, of which it confifts, has paffed into a moral proverb, 


* Sed non videmus manticz quod in tergo eft *. 


The following charaéter, to the truth of which many per 
fons now living can bear ample teftimony, is written witha 
warmth of feeling which does peculiar honour to the author. 
It offers to the world a haautibel piture of exalted private 
worth, which, for the fake of example, ought to be exhibited 


—— 








* Catulli Carmen xxii, Edit. Doering. 
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far beyond the circle in which it muft be known and remem. 
bered. 


« And here I muft indulge myfelf in dilating on the character 
of one of his beft friends, and beft of men, Ambrofe Ifted, efq. of 
Eaton aforementioned. Through every fcene of my life, from my 
childhood to the lamented event of his death, which happened 
whilt I was in Spain, he was invariably kind, indulgent, and 
affectionate tome. I conceive there is not upon record one, who 
more perfectly fulfilled the true character of a country gentleman, 
in all its moft refpectable duties and departments, than did this 
exemplary perfon ; nor will his name be forgotten in Northamp. 
tonfhire fo long as the memory or tradition of good deeds fhall 
cireulate, or gratitude be confidered as a tribute due to the bene- 
volent. He was the pattern and very model of hofpitality moft 
worthy to be copied ; for his family and affairs were adminiftered 
and conduéted with fuch meafured liberality, fuch correét and 
wife economy, that the friend, who found nothing wanting, which 
could conftitute his comforts, found nothing wattefully fuperfluous 
to occafion his regret. Though Mr. Ifted’s eftate was not large, 
yet by the procefs of enclofure, and above all by his prudent and 
well-ordered management, it was augmented without extortion, 
and left in excellent condition to his fon and heir. ‘The benefits 
he conferred upon his poorer neighbours were of a nature far fupe. 
rior to the common acts of almfgiving (though thefe were not 
omitted) for in all their difficulties and embarraffments, he was 
their counfellor and advifer, not merely in his capacity of ating 
jutice of the peace, but alfo from his legal knowledge and expe. 
nence, which were very confiderable, and fully competent to all 
their ufes; by which numbers, who might elfe have fallen under 
the talons of country attornies, were faved from pillage and beg- 
gary. With this gentleman my father aéted as juftice, and was 
united in friendfhip and in party, and to him he reforted upon all 
ecafions, where the opinion and advice of a judicious friend were 
wanted, Our families correfponded in the utmoft harmony, and 
our interchange of vifits was ectent and delightful. The houfe 
ef Eéton was to me a fecond home, and the hofpitable mafter of 
ita fecond father ; his gaiety of heart, his fuavity of temper, the 
intereft he took in giving pleafure to his guefts, and the fund of 
information he poffeffed in the ftores of a well-furnifhed memory, 
and a lively animated genius, are ever freth in my recolleétion, and 
t look back upon the dave I have paffed with him as fome of the 
bappieft in my life. For many years before his death, I faw this 
excellent man by intervals excruciated with a tormenting and ins 
curable difeafe, which /aid too deep and undifcoverable in his vi- 
tals to admit of any other relief 'than laudanum in large dofes 
could at times adminitter : nothing but a foul ferene and pioufly 
tefigned as his was, could have borne itfelf up againft a vifitation 
once fo agonizing and fo hopelefs ; a fpirit however fortified by 
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faith, and a confcience clear of reproach, can effe& gteat thj 
and my heroic friend through all his trials fmiled in the midg of 
are, and fubmitted unrepining to his fate. One of the Jag 
letters he lived to write I receivéd in Spain: I faw it was th 
effort of an exhaufted frame, a generous zeal to fend one part} 
teftimony of his affeétion to me, and being at that time myfelf ey. 
tremely ill, I was hardly in a capacity to dictate a reply," 
« 122. 


The promotion of the author’s father to the bifhopric of 
Clonfert, and afterwards of Kilmore, in Ireland, led him» 
make annual vifits to that country, while the bithop lived, 
and gave rife not only to the inimitable charatter of O'Fla. 
harty in the Weft-Indian, but alfo to fome very charatterific 
anecdotes here related, from which we {hall feleét two, 


*¢ When I accompanied my mother from Clonfert to Dublin, 
my father having gone before, we paffed the night at Killbeggan, 
where Sir Thomas Cuffe (knighted in a frolic by Lord 'Townthend) 
kept the inn, _ A certain Mr. Geoghegan was extremely drunk, 
noify, and brutally troublefome to Lady Cuffe, the hoftefs : Tho. 
mas O’Rourke was with us, and being much fcandalized with the 
behaviour of Geoghegan, took me afide, and in a whifper faid— 
* Squire, will I quiet this fame Mr, Geoghegan?’ When Ir. 
plied by all means, but how was it to be done ?-~—Tom produced 
a knife of formidable length, and demanded—‘ Haven't I got 
this ? And won’t this do the job, and hasn’t he wounded the wo. 
man of the inn witha chopping knife, and what is this but a knife, 
and wou’dn’t it be a good deed to put him to death like ama 
dog? Therefore, Squire, do you fee, if it will pleafure you and 
my lady there above ftairs, who is ill enough, God he knows, I'll 
put this knife into that fame Mr. Geoghegan’s ribs, and be off the 
mext moment on_ the grey mare; and isn’t fhe in the ftable? 
Therefore only fay the word, and I’Il do it,’ This was the tr 
and exact propofal of Thomas O’ Rourke, and, as nearly as 1 can 
remember, 1 have ftated it in his very words. 

‘< We arrived fafe in Dublin, leaving Mr. Geoghegan to get 
fober at his leifure, and difmifling O’ Rourke to his quarters # 
Clonfert, When we had paffed a few days in Kildare-ftreet, 1 well 
remember the furprife it occafioned us one afternoon, when with- 
out any notice we faw a great gigantic dirty fellow walk intote 
room, and march ftraight up to my father, for what purpole wt 
tould not devife. My mother uttered a fcream, whilft my fathen 
with perfcét compofure, addrefled him by the name of Stephes, 
demanding what he wanted with him, and what brought him 
Dublin.—‘ Nay, my good lord,’ replied the man, ‘ 1 have # 
other butinefs in Dublin itfelf but to take a bit of a walk up from 
Clonfert to fee your fweet face, long life to it, and to beg a bl 
upon me from your lordfhip ; that is all.’ So faying, he flounce 
down on his knees, and in a moft piteous kind of how], clofing his 
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hands at the fame’ time, cried out—* Pray, my lord, pray to God 
to blefs Stephen Coftelle.’ .Thefeene was fuficiently ludicrous fo 
‘have fpoiled the folemnity, yet my father kept his countenance, 
and gravely gave his blefling, faying as he laid his hands on his 
head—-' God blefs you, Stephen Coftello, and make you a good 
boy!’ The iant fung out a loud amen, and arofe, declaring he 
fhould immediately fet out, and return to his home. He would 
accept 90 refrefhment, but with many thanks and a thoufand blef- 
fings in recompence for the one he had received, walked out of the 
houfe, and I can well believe refumed his pilgrimage to the wett- 
ward without ftop or ftay. I fhould not have confidered this and 
the preceding anecdotes as worth recording, but that they are in 
fome degree charaéteriftic of a-very curtous and peculiar people, 
who are not often underftood by thofe who profeis to mimic them, 
and who are too apt to fet them forth as objects for ridicule only, 
when oftentimes even their oddities, if candidly examined, would 
entitle them to our refpect.'” P, 212. 


Out of multitudes of pafiages, equally entertaining, we 
cannot allow ourfelves to cite more than the defcription of 
Soame Jenyns, which is extremely whimifical, 


A difagreement about a name or adate will mar the beft ftory 
that was ever put togethér. Sir Jofhua Reynolds luckily could not 
hear an interrupter of this fort: Johnfon would not hear, or if he 
heard him, would not heed him; Soame Jenyns heard him, heeded 
him, fet him right, and took up his tale, where he had left it, with. 
out any diminution of its humour, adding only a few more twifts to 
his {nuff.box, a few moré taps upon the lid of it, with a prepara. 
tory grunt or two, the invariable forerunners of the amenity that 
was at the heels of them. He was the man, who bore his part in 
all focieties with the moft even temper and undifturbed hilarity of 
all the good companions whom I ever knew. He came into your 
houfe at the very moment you had put upon your card; he dreffed 
himfelf to do your party honour in all the colours of the jay ; his 
lace indeed had long fince loft its luftre, but his coat had faithfully 
retained its cut, fince the days-when gentlemen wore embroidered 
figured velvets with fhort fleeves, boot cuffs and buckram tkirts : 
as nature had caft him in the exact mould of an ill-made pair of 
fiff ftays, he followed her fo clofe in the fafhion of his coat, that 
itwas doubted if he did not wear them; becaufe he had a protu. 
berant wen juft under his pole: he wore a wig, that did not cover 
above half his head. His eyes were protruded like the eyes of the 
lobiter, who wears them at the end of his feclers*, and yet there 
was room between one of thefe and his nofe for another wen that 
added nothing to his beauty ; yet I heard this good man very inno. 
cently remark, when Gibbon publifhed his hiftory, that he won. 
any body fo ugly could write a book.’’ P. 247. 
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Of fuch a nature are the principal ingredients of this yo, 
lume, and he who can read it without intereft, muft be caf in 
the fame mould with Sterne’s morofe traveller, who goes from 
Dan to Beerfheba, and exclaims that all is barren. Far 
from us the invidious tafk of endeavouring to {py out the de. 
fe&is, and ridicule the foibles of an author, who at feventy-two 
declares himfelf obliged to undertake the tafk of deferibin 
himfelf, for the fake of the emolument offered by a bookf. 
ler. Allow him his partialities, allow him even a fhare of 
vanity, yet, after all deduétions to be made on thefe {cores, 
there will remain a narrative, which none but a man of geniny 
could have written, and none but an illiberal reader wil] 


decry. 

Mr. Cumberland has not been rigidly fcrupulous in th 
correftion of the eng In the very fecond page, we have 
‘** waive the privilege,” inftead of wave; which we fhould 
not notice, but that it is a word in which error is not uncom. 
mon, and might be confirmed by the appearance of fuch an 
authority. The flyle of Mr. C. as is well known, is natural 
and eafy ; but there are inftances in which eafe is in danger 
of degenerating into impurity. We have often fuch exprel- 
fions as ‘‘ happened upon,” ‘* chanced upon,” which are 
furely inelegant; and once or twice we have /aid for ly, 
would for fhould, and other overfights, which prove, that even 
an experienced author, when he writes in hatte, muft nota. 
ways be confidered as a model of correétnefs. In one ortwe 
inftances, Mr. C. has taken up a florid ftyle, very remot 
from his ufual method, in which allufions are fo multiplied 
as to clafh with one another. The following is a remarkable 
inflance : 


‘« A man, who is gifted with thefe lucky talents, is armed 
with hands, as a fhip with grappling irons, ready to catch holdof, 
and make himfelf faft to every thing he comes in contaét with; 
and fuch a man, with all thefe properties of adhefion, has alfo the 

roperty, like the Polipus, of a moft miraculous and conveniet 
indivifibility ; cut off his hold, nay, cut him how you will, hes 
ftill a Polipus, whole and entire. Men of this fort fhall work ther 
way out of their obfcurity like cockroaches out of the hold of: 
fhip, and craw] into notice, nay, even into kjng’s palaces, as the 
frogs did inte Pharaoh’s: the happy faculty of noting times and 
feafons, and a lucky promptitude to ayail themfelves of moments 
with addrefs and boldnefs, are alone fuch all-fufficient requifites, 
fuch marketable ftores of worldly knowledge, that although the 
minds of thofe, who own them, fhall be as to all the liberal {ti 
ences a ra/a tabula, yet knowing thefe things needful to be know 
Jet their difficulties and diitrefles be what they may, henge ‘at 
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form of adverfity threatens to overwhelm them, they are ina 
life-boat, buoyed up by corks, and cannot fink. Thefe are the 
fray children, turned loofe upen the world, whom fortune in her 
charity takes charge of, and for whofe guidance in the bye-ways 
and crofs-roads of their pilgrimage, fhe fets up fairy finger pofts, 
difcoverable by them whofe eyes are near the ground, but unper, 
ceived by fuch whofe looks are raifed above it.’’ P. 112, 


Here is a chaos of comparifons, fome of them inconfiftent 
with others, which fail therefore to throw light on the fub- 
pect. But fuch is by no means the age tenor of the book, 
which is pure, equable, and. plealing ; allufive only when 
allufions are of ufe, clear, and unaimbitious, Thefe remarks, 
of little moment to the author himfelf, may ae be of ufe 
to younger writers, to prevent them trom miftaking the objeéts 
of imitation. Mr. C. can criticife his own ftyle, if he thinks 
proper, as well as he can write anecdotes and chara€ters ; and 
of the latter power, no one can doubt who has opened the 
prefent volume, 





Art. Il. Fergufon’s Leétures on feleét Subjects, in Me 
chanics, Hydroftatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics, Geo- 
graphy, Aftronomy, and Dialing. A new Edition, correéted 
and enlarged ; with Notes, and an Appendix, adapted to the 
prefent State of the Arts and Sciences. By David Brewfter, 
A.M. In two vols. with a Quarto volume of 48 Plates, 
‘Of avo. pp. 369, and 488. Bell and Bradfute, Edin- 
burgh ; Oltell, London. 1805. 


Me: FERGUSON’s twelve Le&ures, and his Supple. 
ment to the fame, occupy the firft of thefe volumes, 

and about one third part of the fecond. The reft of the 
fecond volume contains a very ample Appendix by the 
Editor, and to this Appendix twelve of the plates be. 
long. Befides the Appendix, Mr. B. has added feveral 
hotes both to the Leftures and to the Supplement. Mr. 
Fergufon’s Leétures. ftand not in need of our encomium; 
for, having been long before the public, and univerfally 
read and admired, their merit bas becn fully appreciated and 
eltablithed ; and, though the want of great accuracy in fome 
of the tables therein contained, or fome other trifling de- 
ects, may be difcerned by the proficient in {cience; yet 
te plainnefs and perfpicuity of Mr. Fergufon’s ftyle, which 
“‘commodates them to every capacity, and the ufeful ine 
: formation 
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formation which they afford in the arts, will always rend 
them very valuable to the public. 

It being needlefs for us to deferibe or to examine th 
fubjeéts of thofe Leftures, we fhall confine our obfervations 
merely to the new parts of this publication, the Notes aa 
the Appendix. Wiaith refpeé to thofe additions, the Editor 
thus exprefles himfelf in the preface. 


** During the time which has elapfed fince the publication of 
thefe Leftures, the boundaries of the arts and ftiences have been 
widely en!arged by many important difcoveries and improvements, 
Thefe difcoveries it has been the obje& of the Ethcor to com. 
mounicate in the Notes, or at greater leogth in the Appendix: 
and while he has endeavoured to introduce chiefly fuch fabjecs of 
practical importance, as have either been {lightly noticed, or 
wholly omitted, by our Author, or which have arifen in th 
general progrefs of improvement, he flatters himfelf thar {ome 
articles of the Appendix are entirely new, that others contain 
information which is not generally known, and that ail of them, 
however poorly executed, may be of fome fervice in a commer. 
cial country like ours, which depends fo much on the improve. 
ment of its manufactures, and the progrefs of the ufeful arts.” 

The Editor has been folicitous to avail himfelf as little a 

ible of the aid of mathematical reafoning, and he is not 
‘© aware of having introduced it much more frequently than th 
Author himfelf. He muft except, however, the article onthe 
conftruétion and effeét of machines, which can only be underitood 
by thofe who have ftudied the elements of Algebra, and the firt 
principles of the Fluxionary Calculus.’’ And farther on he fays, 
*¢ The tables of the Sun’s place and declination have been cal- 
culated anew from the lateft folar tables. An accurate table of 
the equation of time has been inferted for the ufe of the practical 
dialift, and other alterations and additions have been made, 
which the reader will perceive in the courfe of the work.” 


To the prefent edition the Editor has likewife addeda 
fhort account of Mr. Fergufon’s life, written by himfelf, 
and originally publifhed in his Se/eé? Mechanical Exercifes. 

In the Note, page 9, the Editor gives the definitions of 
the doétrine of variable quantities. He might have eafily 
added the propofitions, which belong to that doétrine, a 
they are ftated, and demonftrated in feveral Algebraical 
Treatifes. The addition of a page or two would have im 
ftru€ted the reader in the mode of transforming the pro- 
portional equations, which is of moft extenfive ufe m 
mechanics. 

In the Note, page 20, the Editor fays, ‘‘ It appears from 
the experiments of Mr. Cavallo, that hammered copper # 
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magnetic.”’ This isa miftake; for in Cavallo’s Treatife on 
Magnetifm, we find that hammered brafs, and not hammer. 
ed copper, 1s magnetic. 

In the laft Note of page 31, Mr. Brewfter fays, that the 
Whirling Table ( which is a machine for exemplitying the 
laws of centripetal and centrifugal forces) was mmvented 
by Mr. J. B. Haas. This is likewife a miftake, for Mr. 
} Haas only conftru@ed an improved machine ot that fort, 
which is defcribed in a recent work on Natural and Ex- 


i rimental Philofophy; but the original invention of the 
. hirling Table was made long before his time. 

; We would recommend alfo to Mr. Brewfter to. revife and 
t correct the Note concerning the doétrine of Centrifugal 
Forces in page $9. 

: In page 64 this Editor mentions Mr, White’s Patent 


Pulleys as being a confiderable improvement in the con- 
ftruétion of that {pecies of mechanical power— For a de. 
{eription of the‘e Pulleys fee the Englhth Encyclopaedia, 
Vol. V. p. 678. In our opinion the above-mentioned 
conftru€tion is far from being an improvement, for the 
leaft inequality, or rather deviation, of the grooves from 
their true and proper fize, which can hardly be avoided ; 
and the ftretching of the rope, which cannot be avoidedat 
all, offer a prodigigus obflruétion to the motion of thofe 
pulleys, 

Inthe fifth Lefure Mr. Fergufon thows the principle, 
and the ufe of the Hydroitatical Balance; and in page 176 
he defcribes a rhea of determining the fpecific gravities 
of fuch light bodies as will not fink in water. Now as that 
method is both troublefome and inaccurate, it would have 
been proper for the Editor to have pointed out the imper 
fections of it, and to have defcribed the far more accurate 

» and more commodious method otf alcertaining the {pecific 
gravities of thofe light bodies, which is defcribed in the be 
modern philofophical treatiles. 

Such are the Notes which appear to be principally in 
want of alteration and correétion. But it is our duty to add, 
that feveral of the other .Notes are proper, ufeful, and in- 
ftrudtive ; efpecially thofe which belong ta the Le&ure og 
Optics. 

The contents of the Appendix are as follows : 


‘© MECHANICS. 
** On the conftru@tion of underfhot water wheels for turning 
Machinery. 
** On the conftruftion of the mill courfe. On the water 
Wheel, and its float boards, On the fpur wheel and tfundle. 
Qn 
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On the formation, fize, and velocity of the mijl ftone. On the 
performance of underfhot mills. On a new Millwright’s table, 
On horizontal mills. On double corn mills. On breaft mills, 

** Practical remarks on the performance and conftrudtion of 
everfhot water wheels. 

** On the method of computing the effective power of overhhor 
wheels in turning machinery, On the performance of overthot 
and underfhot mills. On the formation of the buckets, and the 
proper velocity of overfhot wheels, 

*€ Account of an improvement in flour mills, 

“€ On the formation of the teeth of wheels, and the leaves of 
pinions. 

“© On the formation of epicycloids mechanically, and on the 
difpofition of the teeth on the wheel’s circumference. On the 
formation of cycloids, and epicycloids, geometrically, and the 
method of drawing lines parallel to them. On bevelled wheels, 
and the method of giving an epicycloidal form to their teeth. 

*€ On the formation of the teeth of rack-work, the wipers of 
ftampers, &c, 

«© On the nature and conftruétion of wind-mills, 

*© Defcription of a wind-mill. On the form and pofition of 
wind.mill fails. To find the momentum of fri€tion. To find 
the velocity of the wind, On the effe¢t of wind-mill fails. On 
horizontal wtud-mills. 

“¢ On the nature of friction, and the method of dimainuihing 
its effects in machinery. 

«* On the nature and operation of fly wheels, 

** On wheel carriages. 

** On the formation of carriage wheels, On the pofition of 
the wheels. On the line of traction, and the method by which 
horfes exert their ftrength. On the pofition of the cai of 
gravity, and the manner of difpofing the load. 

«€ On the thrafhing machine, 

‘€ On thrafhing machines driven by water, On thrathing 
machines driven by horfes. On the power of thrafhing ma- 
chines. 

“< On the conftruétion and effect of machines, 

** Defcription of a fimple and | eg capftane. 

«¢ A mechanical method of finding the centre of gravity,” 


‘© HYDRAULICS, 


« On the fteam engine. 
«« On the power of fteam engines, and the method of coms 
puting it. Defcription of a water blowing machine.”’ 


“© OPTICS, 
«* On achromatic telefcopes ; 
«« On achromatic object glaffes, On achromatic eye-piecess 
“ On 
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« On the conftruction of optical inftruments, with tables of 
their apertures, &c. and the method of grinding the lenfes and 
mirrors of which they are compofed. 

«¢ On the method of grinding and polifhing lenfes. On the 
method of grinding and polifhing the mirrors of refleCting tele. 
fcopes. On the fingle microfcope. On the double microfcope. 
On the refra ting telefcope. On the Gregorian telefcope. On 
the Caffegrainian telefcope. On the Newronian telefcope. 

“ Defcription of a new fluid microfcope, invented by the 
Editor.” 

*€ DIALING. 

« Defcription of an analemmatic dial which fets itfelf. 

«* Defcription of a new dial, invented by Lambert.’” 


‘© ASTRONOMY. 
** On the caufe of the tides.’’ 


Inthe firft and fecond of thefe traéts Mr. B. gives an 
ample and ufeful account of all the particulars relative to 
the conftruétion of wheels moved by water tor the purpofe 
of atuating machinery in general, and particularly for 
mills. He defcribes the peculiar conftruétion of the under- 
fhot and overfhot wheels (as they are called from the direc- 
tion of the water which puts them in motion); mentionin 
the proper dimenfions of their parts, of their diameters, a 
likewile of the ftreams of water which aét on them, 

Among other ufeful particulars he gives a new table for 
the con{truétion of mills. This table is divided into feven 
columns, which bear the following titles, viz. 1. Height of 
the effective fall of water. 2. Vuloexe of the water per 
fecond, 3. Velocity of the wheel per fecond. 4. Re» 
volutions of the wheel per minute. 5. Revolutions of the 
millftone for one of the wheels. 6. Teeth in the wheel, 
and ftaves in the trundle. 7. Revolutions of the millftone 
per minute by thefe ftaves and teeth. 

The tra&t on the formation of the teeth of wheels (on the 
proper fhape of which the performance of machines in great 
meafure depends) muft prove very ufeful to the prattical 
mechanic, efpecially as this part of machines has hitherto 
been little attended to in this country. For though it be 
true that to fhape the teeth of het conformably to the 
Tules is not an eafy operation, efpecially in {mall works like 
time-keepers, and fuch movements; yet when the proper 
methods are clearly pointed out, even an approximation to 
the true form will help te improve the mechani{m. 


“In order, this Author obferves, to enfure an uniformity of 
preflure and velocity in the action of one wheel upon another, it 
is 
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is not neceflary that the teeth either of one or both wheels he 
exactly epicycloids. If the teeth of one of them be either cir. 
cular or triangular, with plain fides, or like a triangle with its 
fides converging to the wheel’s centre, or, in fhort, of any other 
form, this uniformity of force and motion will be attained, pro. 
vided that the teeth of the other wheel have a figure which js 
compounded of that of an epicycloid, and the figure of the teeth 
of the firft wheel. But as it is often difficult to defcribe this 
compound curve, and fometimes impoilible to difcover its nature, 
we fhall endeavour to felec&t fuch a form for the teeth as may be 
eafily defcribed by the praétical mechanic, while it enfures an 
uniformity of preflure and velocity.’’ 


The mechanical as well as the geometrical defcription of 
the curves proper for the fhapes of the teeth of wheels, &c, 
are clearly fhown in this traét, and the rules are exemplified 
by proper figures. 

The fame theory, with its natural deviations, is, in the 
following differtation, applied to the formation of the teeth 
of rackwork, the arms ot levers, and other fuch mechanifms, 
and thefe are likewife illuftrated by figures. 

As Mr. Fergufon in his Leétures gives but a moderate 
account of wind-mills, the Editor has endeavoured to ex- 
tend the limits of that fubje&, by inferting in the Appendix 
a traét for that purpofe ; and in order to explain the general 
conftruétion of wind-mills, as well as the nature and the 
ufe of their different parts, he defcribes, and gives a plate 
of, a wind-mill which was invented by Mr. J. Verrier, for 
which that gentleman was rewarded by the Society of Arts. 
Mr. B. then proceeds to point out the proper form and 
pofition of wind-mil! tails, their velocity and power, adding 
atable of thofe particulars. He fhows how to find the 
momentum of friétion, how to afcertain the velocity of the 
wind, and other particulars belunging to the fame fort of 
ufeful machinery. 3 

With refpe& to the important article of fri€tion in ma- 
chines, Mr. B. gives a fummary account of the opinions 
different fcientific perfons upon. it, and then briefly de- 
feribes the principal methods which may be adopted for the 
purpofe of diminifhing its effeéts. The moft effeétual of 


thofe methods is the application of friéfion wheels, or friGiia 


rollers. 
In the differtation on carriage wheels, this author prs 
cipally treats of the formation and pofition of the wheels, 


the line of tration, and of the method of difpofing the load; 
but thofe divifions are accompanjed with much collat 


Anformation, fome new ideas, and very clear illuftration’s 
wi 
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with the aff ftance of figures ; for thofe particulars, however, 
we muft refer our readers to the work itfelf. 

The next article is on thrafhing machines, wherein this 
author in the firft place gives a fuccin& account of the 
original invention, as well as of the fubfequent improve- 
ments of thofe machines; and then defcribes their con- 
firution, and explains the nature and aétion of their parts, 
both when impelled by a ftream of water, and when worked 
by the aétion of horfes. Thofe defcriptions are likewife 
illuftrated by delineations. 

Next to the account of the thrafhing machines comes an 
Effay of Profeffor Leflie on the conftruétion and effe& of 
machines. ‘This Effay is very valuable; but it undoubted- 
ly is too fublime, and too mathematical, to be of any ufe to 
the generality of perfons into whofe hands this work is likely 
to fall. Mr. B. would have done well if he had added a 
familiar application of it for the ufe of the praétical 
mechanic. 

The differtation on the fteam engine commences with the 
following introduétory paragraphs : 


“ The fuperiority of inanimate power to the exertions of 
animals in turning machinery has been univerfally acknowledged. 
In the former the power generally continues its action without 
the fmalleft intermiffion, but frequent and long relaxations are 
neceflary for reftoring the ftrength and a¢tivity of exhaufted ani- 
mals. There are many places, however, where a fufficient quan. 
tity of water cannot be procured, or where it cannot be employed 
for the want of proper declivities ; and there are fituations alfo 
which are highly unfavourable for the erection. of wind-mills. 
But even when water and wind-mills can be conveniently ereét. 
ed, there is fuch a variation in the impelling power, arifing from 
accidental and unavoidable caufes, that. fometimes, in the café 
of water, and often in the cafe of wind, thete is not a fufficient 
force for putting the machinery in motion, In fuch circum. 
cumftances the difcovery of fteam, as an impelling power, may 
be regarded as a new era in the progrefs of the arts. Wherever 
fire and water can be obtained, we can procure a quantity of 
fteam capable ef overcoming the moft powerful refiftance, and 
free from thofe accidental variations of power which affect every 
animate agent that has hitherto been employed as the firk 
mover of machines. | 

“ The inventian of the fteam engine has been univerfally 
acribed by the Englith to the Marquis of Worcefter, arid to 
Papin by the French; but there can be little doubt that about 

rty-four years prior to the date of the Marquis’s invention, 
and about fixty-one years before the publication of Papin’s, fteam 
Was applied as the impelling power of a ftamping engine~by one 


Brancas, 
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Brancas, an Jtalian, who publifhed an account of his inventiog 
in the year 1629. It is extremely probable, however, that the 


Marquis of Worcefter was unacquainted with the difcovery of 


Brancas, and that the fire engine which he mentions fo obfcurely 
in his century of inventions was the refult of his own ingenuity, 

‘¢ The utility of fteam as an impelling power being thus 
known, the ingenious Captain Savary took advantage of the dif. 
covery, and invented an engine which raifed water by the ex. 
panfion and condenfation of fteam. Several of Savary’s engines 
were actually ere€ted in England, and in France, but they were 
never capable of raifing water from a depth which exceeded 
thirty-five feet. 

«© The fteam engine received gteat improvements from the 
hands of Newcomen, Beighton, Blakey, and other ingenious 
men; but it was brought to its prefent high ftate of perfection 
by the celebrated Mr. Watt, of Birmingham, one of the mof 
accomplifhed Philofophers and Engineers of the prefent age. 


Hitherto the fteam engine had been employed merely as an’ 


hydraulic machine for draining mines, or for raifing water ; but 
in confequence of Mr. Watt’s improvements, it has for a feries 
of years been employed as the impelling power or firft mover of 
almott every fpecies of machinery.’ 


After this introduétion, Mr. B. defcribes very minutely 
Mr. Watt’s lateft and moft improved fteam engine in all its 
arts, with proper references to the figures. Thefe figures, 
sae i are intended to fhow the conftru€tion of the feve- 
ral parts, and their dependence on each other, rather than 
their real difpofition. It might be wifhed that this fteam 
engine had been drawn on a larger fcale, and that the letters 
of reference had been more confpicuous. The mode of 
calculating the power of a fteam engine, and of comparing 
& with the power of horfes, with which Mr. B. concludes 
this differtation is peculiarly clear and fatisfa€tory. 
The principal articles which follow the above are thofe 
upon Optics. This Author explains the theory of the 
rifm, and applies it to the doétrine of achromatic lenfes: 
fis explanations are clear —— fhort. He defcribes the 
various forts of refleéting telefcopes; the pra€tical method 
of grinding and polifhing lenfes; the manner of cafting, 
inding, and polifhing the mirrors of refle€ting telefcopes. 
Fre alfo fhows how to eftimate the powers of lenfes ; and 
fubjoins many tables with the dimenfions, apertures, mag- 
nifying powers, and other properties of telefcopes. Among 
thofe tables there are feveral which muft prove extr 
ufeful to the praétical Opticians. Thefe are the tables 
which give the curvatures of the lenfes that form the com: 
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d or achromatic lenfes of telefcopes. They contain 
, vat number of combinations for producing the fame 
efiet; namely, a compound lens capable of refraéting 
light free from extraneous colours. From that variety of 
combinations the workman may choofe thofe curvatures 
which mav beft fuit his tools, or fuch lénfes as he may have 
ready made. 

Among the optical traéts there is the defcription of a new 
uid microfcope, accompanied with a delineation. The 
magnifiers of this microfcope are formed by drops of pure 
and vifcid turpentine varmifh laid upon a flat’ glafs, by 
which means they acquire the form ok plano-conyex lenfes. 
The reft of the machine confifts of feveral parts neceflary for 
confining the eye, for adjufting the focus, for pares | the 
objects, &c. all which form not a very fimple conftruétion. 
Suchamicrofcope would have been extremely valuable before 
the method of grinding glafs lenfes was found out ; but at 
prefent when microfcopical lenfes, and globules, are fo very 
common, fo cheap, and fo eafily made; an inftrument like 
this new fluid microfcope, which muft obvioufly be very 
defective, is not deferving of a particular defcription, and 
much lefs of a plate. 

Thus we have taken a comprehenfive view of the addi- 
tions made by the Editor to the prefent edition of Mr. Fer- 
gufon’s Le¢tures, and have briefly expreffed our opinion 
refpetting their merit. We may upon the whole add, that 
they undoubtedly render the work much more valuable, and 
much more ufeful to the pra€tical mechanic, as well as to 
the {cientific reader. As fuch, therefore, we may con- 
fidently recommend it to the patronage of the public. An 
index 1s fubjoined to each volume of this work. 





Ant. I. The*Progreffes, and public Proceffions, of Queen 
Elizabeth, Among which are interfperfed other Solemnities, 
public Expenditures, and remarkable Events, during the 
Reign of that illuftrious Prince/s. To which are Jubjoined 
Jome of the early Progreffes of King James. ow firft 
printed from original MSS. of the Times, or collected from 
Jearce Pamj hlets, &Fe. Tlluftrated with Hiftorical Notes. 
By John Nichols, FP. S. A Edinburzh and Perth. Vol. Ul. 
#0. Sl. 3s. Nichols and Son. 1805. 


‘THIS copious volume is an additional monument of the 
Editor’ s great diligence, —_ as perfpicuity in mat. 
ters 
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ters of antiquarian refearch, and contains alfo abundance of 
entertaining information. 

That the fubje& difcuffed is fufficiently interefting to the 
public, is fatisfa€torily demonftrated by the fale of the whole 
impreffion of the two former volumes. ‘This, like the pre. 
ceding parts, contains, befides the details of the Roya 
vifits and progrefles, a variety of fonnets, poems, fongy 
fpeeches, orations, &c. of different tafte and charaéter, bur 
all, more or lefs, interefting ‘and curious trom the time and 
occafion on which they were compofed. 

The following Poem by King James, not very genenlly 
known, is introduced in the pretace : ' 


«© As Adam was the firft of men, whence all beginning tak ; 
So Adam/fon was prefident, and firft man in this Act. 
The Thefes Fair-/ie did defend, which thogh they lies contein, 
Yet were fair lies, and he the fame right fairlie did maintein, 
The feild firft entred Mafter Sands, and there he made me fee 
That not all Sands are barren Sands; but that fome fertile bee, 
Then Mafter Young moft fubtilie the Thefes did impugne, 
And kythed old in Arifotle, althogh his name be Young. 
To him fucceded Mafter Reid, who, thogh reid be his name, 
Neids neither for his difput blufh, nor of his fpeach think ham. 
Laft entred Mafter King the lifts, and difpute like a King, 
How Reafon reigning as a Queene fhould anger under-bring, 

To their deferved praife have I thus play’d upon their names, 

And will their Colledge hence be cal’d the Colledg of Kise 

JAMES,”’  P, xxiv. 


Among the more pleafing portions of this volume at 
fome remarkably {carce and curious fpecimens of potty, 
between the years 1600 and 1604; one or two of which 
we fhall introduce. 


‘6 Opt or CYnTmra. 


*¢ This fong was fung before her Sacred Majeftie at a thew @ 
horfebacke, wherewith the Right Honorable the Earle of 
Cumberland  prefented her Highneffe on May-day bi, 
[ 1600. } 


The ancient readers of Heauen’s booke, 
Which with curious eye did looke 
Into Nature’s ftory, 
All things under Cynthia tooke 
To be tranfitory. 


This the learned onely knew, 
But now ail men finde it true, 
Cynthia is defcended 
With bright beamés, and heauenly hew, 

And lefier ftarres attended. 
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Lands and Seas fhe rules below, 
Where things change, and ebbe, and flow; 
Spring, waxe olde, and perih : 
Onely Time, which all doth mow, 
Her alone doth cherifh. 


Time’s young houres attend her ftill, 
And her eyes and cheekes do fill 
With frefh youth and beauty ; 
All her lovers olde do grow, 
But their hearts they do not fo | 
In their loue and dutie.’’ P. 653. 


“ The Nimphes meeting their May Queene, entertaine her with 


this Dittie. 
With fragrant flowers we ftrew the way, 
And make this our cheefe holy-day : 
For though this clime were bleft of yore, 
Yet it was never preud before. 


O beauteous Queene of fecond Troy, 
Accept of our unfayned ioy. 


Now th’ ayre is fweeter then fweet balme, 
And fatires daunce about the palme ; 
Now earth, with verdure newly dight, 
Giues perfect fignes of her delight. 

O beauteous Queene, &c. 


Now birds record new harmonie, 
And trees doo whiftle melodie ; 
Now euery thing that Nature breedes 
Doth clad itfelfe in pleafant weedes. 
O beauteous Queene, &c. : 
Tuo. Watson.” P, 8, 


“ Fragment of a Partheniad written of our Soueraigne Lady. 


By Puttenham. 


Of filuer was her foreheade hye, 
Her browes two bowes of hebenie, 
Her treffes truft were to behold 
Frizled and fine as fringe of gold. 


Two lips wrought out of rubie rocke, 

Like leaues to fhut and to vnlock. 

As portall dore in princes chamber ; 

A golden tongue in mouth of amber. ~ 


Her eyes, God wot, what ftuffe they are! 

I durft be fworne each is a ftarre ; 

As cleere and bright as woont to guid: 

The pylot in his winter tide, 

Kk 2 Het 
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Her bofome, fleake as Paris plafter, 
Held up two balles of alabafter ; 
Fche byas was a little chetrie, 

Or els, I thinke, a ftrawberiec. 





** Fragments of two other Partheniads. By the fame. 


As falcon fares to buffard’s flight, 

As egles’ eyes to owlates’ fight, 

As fierce faker to coward kite, 

As brighteft noone to darkeft night ; 
As fummer funne exceedeth farre 

The moone and euery other ftarre : 

So farre my Princeffe’ praife doeth paffe 
The tamouft Queene that ever was. 


Set rich rubie to red efmayle, 

The rauen’s plume to peacock’s tayle, 

Lay me the larke’s to lizard’s eyes, 

The dufkie cloude to azure fkies, 

Set fhallow brookes to furging feas, 

An orient pearle to a white peafe ; 

There fhall no leffe an ods be feene 

In mine from every other Queene.’’ P. 13. 


To thofe of Elizabeth Mr. Nichols has added the pro- 
grefles of King James's reign, among which one of the molt 
curious and interefting is the vifit to Althorpe of the Queen 
and Prince. The defcription of which thus commences— 


‘* A particular entertainment of the Queene and Prince their 
Highneffe to Althrope, at the Right Honourable the Lord 
Spencer’s, on Saterday, being the 25 of June, 1603, as they 

_ came firft into the Kingdome ;. being written by the fame 
Author, and not before publifhed. 

The invention was, to have a Satyre lodged in a little {pinet, 
by which her Majeftic and the Prince were to come, who, at the 
report of certaine cornets that were divided in feverall places of 
the parke, to fignifie her approach, advanced his head above the 
toppe of the wood, wondering, and (with his pipe in his hand) 
began as followeth : 


Satire. Here! there! and every where ! 
Some folemnities are neare ; 
That thefe changes ftrike mine eare, 
My pipe and I a part fhall beare. 


And after a fhort ftraine with his pipe, againe : 
Looke! fee (befhrew this tree !) 
What may all this wonder be ? 

Pipe it, who that lift for mee ; 

Ife ic out abroade, and fee. 


There 
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There hee leaped downe, and gazing the Qucene and Prinee 


in the face, went forward : 


That is Cypariffus face ! 

And the Dame hath Syrinx grace ! 
O that Pan were now in place! 
Sure they are of heavenly race. 


Here he ranne into the wood againe, and hid himfelfe, whilft 
to the found of excellent foft mufique, that was there concealed 
in a thicket, there came tripping up the Jawne a bevy of Faeries 
attending on Mab their Queene, who falling into an artificial 
ring that was there cut in the pathe, began to dance around, 
whilft their miftreffe fpake as followeth : 


Faerie. 


Haile, and welcome, worthieft Queene, 
Joy had never perfect beene 

To the nimphes that haunt this greene, 
Had they not this evening fence. 

Now they print it on the ground, 
With their feete in figures round, 
Markes that will be ever found, 

To remember this glad ftound. 


The Satyre, peeping out of the buth, faid, 


Truft her not, you bonny bell ; 
Shee will forty leafinges tell ; 
I doe noe her pranks right well. 
Satyre, wee mutt have a fpell, 


For your tongue it runnes to fleete, 


Not fo nimbly as your feete, 
When about the creame boules fweete, 
You, and all your Elves do meete. 


Here hee came hopping forth, and mixing himfelfe with the 


i . 
Faerie. 

r Satyre. 
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Elfe. 


Elfz. 


Faeries, fkippedin, owt, and about their circle, while the Elves 
wade many offers to catch at him. 


This is Mab, the Miftreffe Faerie, 
That doth nightly rob the dairie ; 
And can hurt, or helpe the cherning, 
As fhee pleafe, without difcerning. 
Pug, bn will anone take warning ? 
Shee that pinches countrey wenches, 
If they rub not cleane their benches, 
And with fharper nailes remembers, 
When they rake not up their embers ; 
But if fo they chaunce to feaft her, 
In a fhooe fhe drops a tefter. 

Shall we ftrip the tkipping jefter ? 
‘This is thee that empties cradles, 


Takes out children, puts in ladles ; 
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Traines forth midwives in their flumber, h 
With a five the holes to number ; 
And then leads them from her burroughs, 
Home through ponds, and water furrows. 
Elfe. Shall not all this mocking ftir us? 
Shee can ftart our franklins daughters, 
In their fleepe with fhrikes and laughters, 
And on fweet Saint Anne’s night 
Feed them with a promis’d fight. 
Some of hufbands, fome of lovers, 
Which an empty dreame difcovers. 
Elfe. Satyre, vengeance neere you hovers, 
‘And in hope that you would come here, 
Yefter eve the lady Summer 
She invited to a banquet; © 
But (in footh) I con you thanke yet, 
That you could fo well deceive her, 
Of the pride which gan upheave her ; 
And, by this, would fo have blowne her, 
As no wood-god fhould have known her, 































Heere he fkipped into the wood, 


Elfe. . Miftres, this is onely fpight ; 
For you would not, yefternight, 


Kiffe him in the cock-fhout light, 


And came againe, 
Satyre. By Pan, and thou haft hit it right, 


There they laid hould on him, and nipt him. 


Faery. Fairies, pinch him black and blew, 
Now you have him, make him rue, 

Satire. O, hold, Mab, I fue. 
Elfe. Nay, the Devill fhall have his due. 


There he ran quite awaye, and left them in a confufion, whil< 
the Faery began againe. 

Faery. Pardon, lady, this wild ftraine, 
Common with the Sylvan traine ; 
That do {kip about this plaine ; © 
Elves, apply your gyre againe : 
And whilft fome do hop the ring, 
Some fhall play, and fome fhall fing ; 
Weele expreffe in every thing, | 
Oriana’s well comming.”” P, 109. 


Among the more fingular fragments of antiquity which 


are here preferved, we ought perhaps to have noticed a 
) Kay ry) 
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Roll of New Year’s Gifts prefented to Queen Elizabeth by 


her Courtiers. They were of this kind. 


“ Marovesses AND CouNTESES. 
By the Lady Marques of Northampton, two knottes 
of golde, garnifhed with fparkes of rubyes and 
pearles pendant. 
Delivered to Mrs. Ratclyf. “i 

By the Lady Marques of Winchefter, wydowe, one 
fprigge of golde, gar’ with fparkes of rubyes, 
one {mall dyamonde, and pearles of fondry fortes 
and bigneffes. 

Delivered to Mrs. Ratclyf. 

By the Countes of Kente, 6 hankerchers of cam- 
bricke, wrought with blacke filke, and edged 
about with gold lace. 

Delivered to the Lady Scudamore. 

By the Counteffe of Oxenforde, one rounde kyrtell 
of filver tabynne, with flyppes of white filke like 
vellat, and tuftes of carnacon filke, with fome 
golde. 

Delivered to the robes. 
By the Countes df Shrewefbury, wydowe, in golde 
Delivered to Mrs. Sackforde. 

By the Countes of Shrewefbury, junior, parte of a 
doublet, unmade, of white fatten, embrothered 
over like fnakes wounde together, of Veny 
filver, richly wrought, and puffes of lawne em- 
brothered with Venice filver like wheate eares. 

Delivered to the robes. 
By the Counteffe of Suffex, in golde -_ 
Delivered to Mr. Sackforde. 

By the Counteffe of Nottingham, one carcanett of 
golde, garnifhed with 15 peeces of golde, fet with 
fparkes of rubyes, and a fmall dyamond in the 
myddeft of every of them, and 7 peeces like mul- 
lets, with pearles, with a rubye in the myddeft 
- eche of them, and pearles threeded betwene 
them. 

Delivered to Mrs. Ratclyf. 

By the Countefle of Huntington, widowe, in golde 

By the Counteffe of Huntington, junior, in golde 

By the Counteffe of Pembroke, in golde — 

By the Counteffe of Rutland, in golde _ 

Delivered to Mr. Sackforde. 

By the Countes of Darby, wydowe, one pettycote 
without bodyes, of filver tynfell, wrought in 
{quares, with a border of trees of grene fylke 
needleworke. 

Delivered to the robes. 
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By the Countes of Darby, junior, one goblett of £. 5. 
taffeta, embrothered all over with a twyfte of 
Venyce filver and fpangles, with flowers of filke- 
woman’s worke. 

Delivered to the robes. 

By the Countes of Warwicke, fyve fprigges of 
golde, garnifhed with fparkes of rubies, pearles 
pendant, and a half perle. 

Delivered to Mrs. Ratclyf. 
By the Countes of Bathe, in golde — — 10 0 06 
By the Countes of Bedford, in golde — — 10 00 
Delivered to Mr. Sackford. 

By the Countes of Bedford, widowe, 7 fprigges of 
golde, gar’ with fparkes of rubies and pearle, and 
7 pearles pendant, 4 bigger and 3 leffer. 

Delivered to Mrs. Ratclyf. 

By the Countes of Comberland, one paire of brace. 
letts of golde, conteyninge 8 peeces like knottes, 
and 8 rounde peeces garnifhed with fmall fparkes of 
rubyes, pearle, and half pearles. 

Delivered to Mrs. Ratclyf. 

By the Countes of Southampton, fenior, one vale or 

mantle of white knytworke florifhed with filver. 
Delivered to the robes. 

By the Countes of Northumberland, one jewell of 
golde, fer Pic a longe white topaz, and one longe 
pearle pendante. 

Delivered to Mrs, Ratclyf. 

By the Countes of Kildare, 7 buttons of golde of 
two fortes, garnifhed with fparkes of rubyes and 
pearle. 

Delivered to Mrs, Ratclyf. 

By the Countes of Worceiter, one ruffe of lawne cut- 
worke, fet with zo fimall knottes of golde like 
mullets, gar’ with fmall fparkes° of rubyes and 
perle. 


Delivered to Lady Scudamore.’’ P. 130. 


The book is full of entertainment, but the parts are not 
very perfpicuoufly put together. The reader opens the 
volume inthe middle, and finds himfelf at p. 13. He turns 
back a page or two and finds himnfelf at 190, and he does 
not immediately fee the reafon, fo that the opportunity of 
making any reference is perplexed and difficult. Neither do 
we fee the neceflity, or acknowledge the propriety of re- 
printing the whole of the Oxford and Cambridge verfes, on 
the death of the Queen, to the extent of 240 pages. But the 
book muft ftill be confidered as a valuable and important 
acceflion 
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accefon to antiquarian colle&tions, and the amiable fpirit 

of loyalty to our prefent gracious Monarch, with which the 

Author concludes his laborious tafk, is entitled to the higheit 

praife. This fpirit we know to be founded on the nobleft 
rinciples which can adorn the heart, and which will net, 

which cannot fail to enfure the pofleffor the complacent ap- 

oo of his own mind, and the efteem of all who know 
im. 


Dr. Grant's Sermons. 





Art. IV. Sermons on various Subjeéts and Occafions. By 
Alexander Grant, D. D. Minifter of the Englife Epifcopal 
Chapel at Dundee. In three Volumes. Vol. III. Svo, 
296 pp» Dundee, printed forthe Author. 1805. 


@) thefe Sermons, which are twenty-four in number, 
nearly the fame charaéter may be given as of the Ser- 
mons formerly publifhed by the fame Author. They are 
lain, pious, and prattica] ; but we have obferved in this vo- 
an occafional affeG&tation of erudition, and an inelegance 
of flyle, which we did not obferve in the others*. Thus, 
“ the Stoics, though they did not abfolutely deny a ag 
intending power, yet tied dim down to fecond caufes,” 
p- 5) is not grammatical ; and the quotation, which, in the 
ame page, is made from Diogenes Laertius, might have 
been {pared. ‘* Thefe (the Jewifh types and prophecies) 
have given way to the bright /hine of the gofpel,” is a very 
inelegant expreffion ; and the following interruption of the 
words of fcripture has, as indeed the introduétion of the in- 
terjettion O generally has, an effeét different from that 
which was me oan intended. 

* He who was in the form of God, and thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God, yet, O amazing condecenfion } 
made himfelf of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of afervant.” (p. 26.) Dr. Grant feems to delight in fuch 
exclamations;. and yet we beg leave to affure him that 
they are not relifhed from the prefs by any reader of 
talle; and that they have no good effeét even in the pulpit, 
except in paflages extremely pathetic, pronounced by a 
preacher who can lend to them all the aids of voice and 
gellure. 


~~. 





* Brit, Crit. vol. xvii. p. 546. 
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In page 27 the Author fays, that when Chrift on the 
crofs uttered the words—Jt is fini/bed, ‘* the whole race of 
Adam was faved.’ This is not true. The whole race of 
Adam was redeemed trom the confequences of his tranf. 
greflion, and rendered capable of falvation; but all man. 
kind were not then, nor ever will be adfually faved. On 
this fubjeét we are indeed perfeétly fatisfied, as every candid 
reader of the whole volume muft be, that Dr. Grant thinks as 
we do; but there are many readers lefs candid; and if we 
had not pointed out the inaccuracy of the expreffion, the 
prefbyter of the true church would have renewed his charges 
of herefy againft us. The volume, however, may be read 
by all with perfeét fafety, and by fuch as are defirous of 
inftru€tion, with benefit; though it contains nothing that is 
new, nor much that is placed in any ftriking light, except 
the explanation of Heb. vii. 3. which is given in the tenth 
Sermon, and is eminently happy. 

To the Sermons is added, in the form of an appendix, a 
traét, which the author entitles an Apology for continuing in 
the communion of the church of England. ‘This title, as com- 
ing from an Englifh Clergyman, appeared fingular, and at- 
traéted our attention; but when we had perufed the traét 
we difcovered that the author’s apology is mot for his con- 
tinuing in the communion of the church of England, but for 
his refufing to be in communion with the epifcopal church 
in Scotland, which we have very high authority for con- 
fidering as herfelf im communion with our church. Dr. 
Grant we fufpeét is mifled, as others have been, by the 
phrafe Church of England, which, though a legal, is an 
elliptical phrale. ‘The church, we hope, is the Church of 
God, which is ¢flablifbed in England and Ireland, and may 
be tolerated elfewhere; juft as the Corinthian fociety, to 
which St. Paul wrote, was sof the church of Corinth, but the 
church of God, which was at Corinth, though neither 
efablifbed, nor, in the modern fenfe of the word, tolerated. 
But if the reformed epifcopal church in Scotland be a patt 
of the church of God, and impofe no finful terms of com- 
munion on her members, we apprehend that Dr. Grant and 
his congregation muft either belong to her, or be in a flate 
of {chifm; for it is obvious that no congregation in Dundee 
can be a part of the e/tablifhed church of England and Ireland. 
It may be a part of the fame church of Chrift which 1s 
eftablifhed in aston’ and Ireland, and tolerated in Scot- 
land ; but it cannot be under the epifcopal authority of any 
Enghth or Irith dyhop, or {udjeét to the fpinitual courts of 
England or Ireland. Nor by the fuppofition ftated, the 
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ifcopal church in Scotland is a part of the fame church of 

hrift with the edtablifhed church of ,England and Ire- 
land; and Dr. Grant knows well, who faid—* Is Chrif 
divided ?”” 

But Dr. Grant alledges that the epifcopal church in Scot- 
land differs widely trom the church of England both in 

rinciples and in prattice. He admits that her clergy have 
F bferibed our Thirty-nine articles; but their fubfcription, 
he fays, 1s not complete, becaufe they have not {ubicribed 
the three articles contained in the thirty-fixth canon of the 
church of England. Whether they have fubfcribed thofe 
three articles we really know not; but we know that the 
thirty-fixth canon, like all the other canons, relates to the 
church of England, as fhe is eflablifhed by law; that fub- 
{cription to the Thirty-nine articles is all which the law re- 

uire of the Scotch epifcopal clergy ; that neither they nor 

r. Grant can, in Scotland, obey ail the canons of the church 
of England ; and that the Scotch epifcopal clergy could not 
lubfcribe the fecond article in the canon reterred to, be. 
caufe they could not fay with truth, at their ordination, 
that they were called to the office of deacon or of prieft by 
the order of the realm of Scotland, which calls only Prefby- 
terian minifters to their ofice. Nay, we have no hefitation 
tofay, that if Dr. Grant was ordained deacon and prieft in 
Scotland by an Englifh or Irith bifhop, or in England on a 
Scotch tile, and if the fecond article in the thirty-fixth 
canon was literally obferved by the bifhop, which, on the 
latter fuppofition it muft have been, he then folemnly de- 
clared, at his ordination to the office of deacon, what he 
muft have been aware was a palpable falihood. 

We are far from thinking that he was ordained in either 
of thefe irregular ways; but we make the fuppofition only 
tofhow the abfurdity of contending that there can be no 
mutual cemmunion between churches whic) are not go- 
verned by the fame canons and conftitutions ecclefiaflical. In- 
deed if there could not, Dr. Grant would have found it 
dificult to conduét himfelf properly in Ireland before the 
late union of the two churches ; for, till that period, the 
Englith and Irifh canons were very different. 


_ “But the epifcopal church of (in) Scotland authorizes prac- 
tices, fays Dr. Grant, which we cannot approve; and in her 
liturgy plainly infinyates do¢trines which we do not believe. 
The things to which IJ allude are thefe, viz. 1. Prayers for the 
dead. 2, Mixing water with the wine in adminiftering the 
factament of the Lord’s Supper. 3. In the preface or exhorta- 


on to the prayer for the church in the communion-oflice, the 
words 
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words militant here in earth are omitted ; as are alfo the com 

emorative claufes in the words of diftribution: Take and eat thi 
in remembrance, &e. and drizk this in remembrance, &c. Thefe 
Jaft words I apprehend are omitted, in conformity with a previ 
Ous prayer, that God may vouch/afe to blefs and Jan&ify (with bi 
avord and holy /pirit) thefe his gifts and creatures of bread and wine, 
THAT THEY MAY BECOME THE BODY AND BLOOD oF 4} 
MOST DEARLY BELOVED son.”’ Py 5. 


We have reafon to believe it to be an incontrovertible 
faét, that the epifcopal church in Scotland makes ufe of the 
Englifh liturgy without the {malleft variation in any office, 
except that for the Holy Communion; and though we have 
examined her commuuion-ofhce with fome care, both as it 
fiands in the original liturgy authorized by King Charles the 
Firft, and as it has been differently arranged fince that 

eriod by the Scotch bifhops, we muft declare that we 
see in it nevther authsrity nor infinuation for the practice 
of praying for the dead. This author appeals indeed to 
a letter ta Norman Sivewright, A, M.; but unlefs thet letter, 
of which we know nothing, was the deed of the church, he 
muft be aware that it 1s of no authority. There have been 
many divines, and eminent divines of our own church, who 
have contended for the propricty of commemorating the dead 
in our prayers, without dreaming of fuch a place as the 
Romifh purgatory ; but Dr. Grant would furely think the 
church of England calumniated by him, who fhould appeal 
to the private opinions of thofe men as a proof that fhe 
authorizes the practice of praying for the dead, or infinuates 
the do€trine of purgatory. 

But the words m:litant here in cart, are omitted in the 
exhortation to the prayer for the church in the Scotch com- 
muntion-ofhce, ‘ that, as he fays in anote, the dead as well 
as the living may be prayed for.”’ The words are indeed 
omitted ; but the reafon afligned for the omithon we fufpett 
to be his own, for we have not found it in any copy of that 
communion-ofhce which we have fcen. 

But admitting that it may be the true reafon, is Dr. 
Grant fure that every kind ot private praver * for the dead 





——— 


* If the reafon affigned by him for the omiflion of the words 
militant herein earth be the true one, itis obvious that fuch 
Scotch epifcopalians as pray for the dead, can pray for them only 
in private; tor the public prayer for the awhole spate of Chrif’s 
church contains not one fentiment that is not in our prayer, for 
the whole fate of Chriji's church militant here in earth, 
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is finful or fuperftitious ? Nay, is he fure that he has not 
often prayed tor the dead himfelf? Before he anfwers thefe 
queltions, let him confider attentively what paffes in his 
own mind when he thinks of his departed friends, and the 
day of final retribution. He knows well that there are 
« interceflions or prayers which cannot be uttered.” Such 
intercellions can be nothing elfe than earnef? wifbes ; but it is 
{wely impoflible for any good man, and Dr. Grant appears 
to be a very good man, to think of his departed wite or 
child, or father or brother, or indeed any one, without 
wifbing moft earneftly that he ie find mercy at the tribunal 
of Chril. Prayers tor the dead therefore are praétifed by 
all chriftians, and are indeed unavoidable ; but as the public 
prayers tor the dead, which were offered up in the primi- 
tive church, have been perverted from their original mean- 
ing by the church ot Rome, and are indeed very liable to 
be mifunderftood by the ignorant in all churches, they have 
been properly expunged from the liturgies of the church of 
Kngland, and from the epifcopal church in Scotland. 

By printing in {mall capitals the petition that thefe facra- 
mental elements may become the body and blood of Chrift, 
Dr. Grant feems to think that fome opinion or doétrine is 
infinuated in that petition which the epifcopal church in 
Scotland does not openly avow. We will not fuppofe him 
fo uncandid as to infinuate on his part that the conceded 
dottrine is the doétrine of scaufbbentiations for he knows 
well that a fimilar petition made part ot the prayer of con- 
fecration in the moft antient liturgies of the church long 
before the abfurdity of tranfubitantiation was thought of ; 
and that it was retained in the firft reformed liturgy of our 
own church by thole very men, who afterwards fuffered 
death, becaufe they denied tranfubttantiation. Nay, he can- 
not but know that it was laid afide only to gratify Bucer, 
Peter Martyr, and other foreign reformers, and that in the 
very Act ot Parliament which ratified the fecond leurgy of 
hdward VI. the fr/?, which contained this petition, is 
called “a very godly order for common prayer, and admi- 
niftration of facraments, agreeable to the word of God, and 
the primitive charch, and very comfortable to all good 
people defiring to live in Chriftian converfation.’’ The 
petition indeed no more implies the doétrine of tranfub- 
ffantiation, than the words ufed by our Saviour at the inftr- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper ; for by it the prieft begs only 
that God will fo blefs the bread and wine that they may 
become what Chrift intended them to be. 
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The omiflion of the commemorative claufes at the diftsi. 
bution of the facred fymbols to the people, cannot furely be 
deemed a matter of importance by any man, who refled, 
that no form of words is preferibed for this purpofe in the 
New Teftament ; and who knows that different forms have 
been ufed in different churches, and even in the {ame 
church at different times. The moft antient form that we 
have feen directs the prieft, when he gives the confecrated 
bread, to fay, Laua Xeiels; and the deacon, when he fol. 
lows with the cup, to fay, Aina Xgl, wolngiov Qwiis; and 
the perfon receiving, to reply to each ‘Aun. In our firg 
reformed liturgy the ied direéted to be ufed at the dif. 
tribution of the elements were the fame with thofe which are 
in the prefent Scotch liturgy; im our fecond liturgy thefe 
words were omitted, and what Dr. Grant calls the com- 
memorative claufes fubftituted 1n their ftead; but in the 
review of the liturgy in the reign of Elizabeth, the former 
words were reftored and prefixed to the commemorative 
claufes, where they have ftood ever fince. 

But the Scotch epifcopal clergy mix water with the wine 
in the adminiftration of the Lord’s Supper! This they may 
or may not do, for any thing that appears in their commu. 
nion-office, where there is certainly no order iffued for fach 
a mixture; but Dr. Grant knows that a httle water was 
added to the wime in every church on earth anterior to the 
reformation ; and that by our own church it was enjoined for 
fome years after thatera. As the wine ufed by our Saviour 
was unqueftionably mixed with water *, the prattice is un- 
doubtedly harmleis, and may be confidered as emblematt 
cal; but it cannot be deemed neceflary by any man ota 
found underftanding, who refleéts that there is probably a 
greater La ortion of water in any wine that we ule when 
unmixed, than there was in the mixed cups ufed by the 
Jews at their pafchal fuppers. 

Upon the whole it appears to us, that Dr. Grant has no 
reafon to continue ina ftate of feparation from the ype Ie 
church in Scotland, on account of any of the practices of 


that church, which, he fays, he difapproves ; for thofe - 


songs admitting them to be exaétly fuch as he has tated, 
re all harmlefs, neither tending to {uperftition, nor indi. 
cating herefy. They are not even impofed by the Scotch 
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* This has been fo completely proved by Lightfoot as to put 
it beyond the reach of controverfy, Vide Opera Ompia, tom. 1+ 
9. 735- Edit. Roteredami, 1686. 
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bifhops upon any ¢lergymen officiating in their church ; 
for this author himfelt allows (p. 4.) that he might be per- 
mitted in their communion to ule the Englith liturgy in all 
the offices of the church; and we know that there is one 
bifhop in Scotland, who, as he was ordained a prieft in 
England, continues to ufe, without the fmalleft variation, 
the liturgy of his mother church. 

The doétor, however, objeéts to the ufe of two liturgies 
inthe fame church as a praétice productive of ssdidlon 
inftead of unity; but is he not aware that in the primitive 
church, where there was no confufion, each diocele had its 
own liturgy, agreeing indeed in fenfe, but differing ia vari- 
ous expreffions, from the liturgies of other diocefes ? Is he 
not aware that if Charles the Firft had accomplifhed his 
objeét, and the church then eftablifhed in Scotland had con- 
tinued on the footing on which his Majefty had laboured to 

lace her, he would himfelf, when in that part of the united 
cingdom, have been compelled by law to make ule of that 
very liturgy to which he now objects ? 

We have dwelt longer on this appendix, than its impor- 
tance perhaps may feem to deferve ; but the piety and worth 
of its author excited am usa ftrong defire to point out the 
tallacioufnefs of thofe arguments, by which he feems to 
have reconciled his own mind to a conduét that, we think, 
cannot be defended, and which we truft that a lover of 
truth, as we take Dr. Grant to be, will fee the propriety of 
relingquilhing. 

The cafe of chaplains to Englifh fa€tories in foreign coun- 
tries, mentioned in the ninth page, bears no refemblance to 
thacot Dr. Grant, and fuch other epifcopal clergymen as 
oficiate in Scotland, in fubordination to no bifhop; for 
foreign countries are not fubjeét to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, nor would Popifh or Sonloren bifhops receive Eng- 
th clergymen into 1 a communion but on terms very dif- 
ferent from thofe propofed by the bifhops in Scotland. 

As Britith fubjeéts it is our inclination as well as our 
duty to fupport with our utmoft abilities the religious eftab- 
lthments of every part of the united kingdom; as con- 
{cientious members of the church of England we naturally 
preter the epifcopal to the prefbyterian form of church 
government; but as Chriftians, delirous of putung on that 
charity which is the bond of perfeétne{s, we perceive no- 
thing to hinder the epifcopal church tolerated in Scotland 
from maintaining her own principles, and at the fame time 
uniting with the prefbyterian church ¢fablifhed by law, to 
check the progrefs of thofe torrents of arreligion and fanati- 
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cifm which have long difturbed the peace of focjety 
threatened both PP se. with deftruftion, To the ~~ 
work the Scotch Epifeopalians muft, however, lend a a 
feeble aid, fo long as they continue divided among them. 
felves about trifles; and therefore it may become them to 
weigh well the import of what St. Paul fays (Rom. xvi. 17 
is.) of the authors of all fuch divifions. 





Art. V. The Principles of Moral Science. By Robert 
Forfyth, Efq. Advocate. Vol. 1. 8vo. 520 pp. 10s. 6d, 
Bell and Bradtute, Edinburgh. Longman, &c. London, 
1805. 


,REW fubjeéts of fpeculation can be more truly interefting 


to the human mind, than an investigation of the prin- | 


ciples of morat fcrence. Man, not unfrequently, affumes to 
himfelf the peculiar prerogative of being a rational animal: 
but he is, perhaps, yet more accurately characterized by 
being called a meral animal. The more dignified orders of 
the brutes certainly poffefs fomething nearly approaching to 
reafon; but in none of them can we trace any thing re- 
fembling a moral faculty. ‘They are for:ned blindly to obey 
the impulfe of every appetite, and every headftrong prin- 
ciple ; while man feels it right to reftrain, and wrong to in- 
dulge, to their full extent, certain powerful propentfities of 
his nature. To him, thefetore, alone, can be applied the 
attributes of merit and demerit, of virtue and vice; and 
of him aloné can it be {aid} that he neglects or performs his 
duty. 

It is not then furprifing that the principles of morality 
fhould have engaged the attention of inqgutfitive men in all 
ages. Upon this fubject the celebrated {chools of ancient 
Greece exercifed all their plulofophical ingenuity. ‘Their 
fucceffors among the Romans were not lefs ardent in the 
fame field of inquiry; nor have the moderns ceafed to labour 
affiduoufly on this interefting topic. Yet it is certainly 
fomewhat furprifing that upon a fubjett of this nature, 
which appears fo completely to lie within the fcope of com- 
mon obfervation, fo great a diverfity of opinion fhould 
have prevailed. | 

If we confult"tWe writings of the celebrated philofophers 
of antiquity, we fhall find nearly as many different epinions 
concerning the principles of morality, as there were different 


fefts or {chools. A Platonift, a Peripatetic, a Stoic, and 
Pp re 
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an Epicurean, will each afcribe our moral approbation to a 
different source. It we have recourfe to the moderns, our 
perplexity, inftead ot being cimimihed, will be increafed. 
A difciple of Hobbes will inform us that morality is no- 
thing more than a stri€t obedience to the laws of the land. 
A dileiple of Mandeville, of Hume, or of Helvetius, will 
maintain, that the moral man 1s he who takes the beft care 
of his own intereft; while a follower ot Shaftfbury or 
Hutchefon will difclaim every kind of morality, but that 
which {pings from pure benevolence. One philofopher 
will tell you that morality confifts in aéting according to 
right reafon, and the eterncl ftnefs of things : another will 
not condefcend to place it on any other footing than an im. 
plicit obedience to the direét will of God. 

It is remarked by Dr. Butler, in his Analogy, as a thing 
not a little fingular, that while men have fettled, with re- 
markable precifion, the laws by which the planets are re- 
tamed in their orbits, and are made to revolve with order 
and harmony in their flated courfes, they are unable to fettle 
the principles by which their own actions are governed ; or 
the motives by which they are guided in their moft important 
and interefting concerns. Among the various reafons that 
might be affigned for this curious taét, there 1s one which 
has, doubtlefs, no {mall fhare in producing the effeét. When 
men are engaged in enquiries which are merely {peculative, 
they are not liable to be mifled by paflion or interest. The 
defires and emotions are completely ftilled, and reafon is 
allowed to take an unbiafled view of the various fides of the 
question. But when the active principles of human nature 
are the objeéi of inveltigation, the feelings of the enquirer 
ate powerfully interefted : he himfelf becomes a party in 
the queflion at iffue; and he is but too apt to exhibit his 
lubject through that peculiar medium which is beft fuited 
to his own views. It is thus that, in the fyftem of one phi- 
lofopher, man is degraded into a merely fenfual and felf- 
iaterelted being ; while, in the fyflem of another, he is ex- 
alted to the rank of a demigod. 

Among the verious passions and feelings by which men 
are 1m danger of being biaffed in conduéting fuch enquiries, 
there is one of very notorious influence, that is, the love of 
lingularity. Many a paradox in morals, and we may add, 
in metaphy fics, and even in phyfics, have {prung from this 
lource alone. Thi fe@& of the Sceptics has probably been 
guided by this principle, much more than they are them- 
lelves aware, or at least than they would be willing to 
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avow ; and many a dangerous opi niga has been broached, 
from no other motive, th. ina defire o t appearing fuperior in 
ingenuity to the ordinary run of men, and of being free 
from all the contanunotion of vulgar prejudices. We are 
inclined to thunk, that the prefent author is among the num. 
ber of thofe who feck alter the fame arifing from the in. 
vention of an ingenious paradox: and that fome of the 
opinions which he has brought forward, are not fo much 
the refult of conviction, as of a de lire to lay new things 
upon an old fubject. W hat td fe opin ONS are, and by 
what arguments they are fupported, we (hall now proceed 
to examine. 

This firft volume of Mr. Forfyth’s Princi iples of Moral 
Science is divided into three parts. at = {t 1s intitled, 
** General Principles,” the fecond, ** Of the Private Du. 
ties of Men,”’ and the third, ** Of Relivion. ” The ful vjeE 
of Man’s Public or Social Duties is probab ly referved for 
another volume. ‘The firft chapter of the firft part is intitled, 
* Of the ultimate Objcét of Human Purfuit ; ; and here we 
find the author at once advancing his claims to a very im. 
portant dilcovery. If we are to give credit to his profef. 
fions, he has completely fucceeded in deteéting the {tum. 
bling-bloc! k, which flood in the way of all former enquirers 
into this fubjett ; and has been fo fortunate as to difcover 
the clue which can alone fuccefsfully lead us through the 
labyrinth. 


‘ The general opinion,’’ fays Mr. Forfyth, ‘ upon the fub. 
jet is this, that the gr at o} ject which nature and reafon teach 
men to purfue in this world, is fe licity or happinefs* ; meaning 
by happinefs a continual fucceflion of pleafing thoughts, emotions, 
and fenfations. ‘This opinion was entertained by all the ancient 

" philofophe rs, although they differed widely about the beft means 
of purtuing happinefs. ‘This opinion has alfo been entertained 
by the ableft, or at leait the moft popular modern writers; but 
they have endeavoured to engraft upon it a fyftem of univerfal 
benevole NCe, nd have afle ted, that the great object of every 
~- ’s purfuit ought to be, to promote the individual and general 

happinefs of the human race. According to this fyftem, there- 
fore, that action is the beit which produces, or has a tendency to 
produce, the greatett portion of felicity in the world; and that 
action is the worit which produces, or has a tendency to prd- 
duce, the greateft portion of mifery.’’ P. 3. 
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* Query, In what do thefe differ? Rev. 
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This dottrine, that felicity or happine/s is a defirable thing, 


and that the pra€tice ot benevolence 1s commendable, by 
no means pleafes Mr. F.; onthe contrary, he treats it as 
a mere vulgar error. The following is the fingular dogma 
which he wifhes to fubftitute in its ftead. 


Jt appears to me,’’ fays he, © that the great objet which 
the human race ought to purfue, and the attainment of which 
they ought to regard as the bufinefs of their lives, is not to pro. 
duce happinefs, pleafure, or felicity in themfelves or others ; but 
that, on the contrary, the end for which they were formed, and 
which alone they can purfue with fuccefs, is the improvement of 
their whole intellectual faculties, whether fpeculative or aétive. 
In one word, it is the bufinefs of man, in this world, to endea- 
vour to become an excellent being, poffefling high powers of 
energy and intelligence. ‘This is his chief good; and ought to 
be the great and ultimate obje¢t of his purfuit, to which ever 
other confideration ought to be facrificed.’’ P. 9, ' 


This is certainly a very original difcovery. All men, it 
feems, from the creation of the world to the prefent day, 
have been feeking after that which it is contrary to their 
very nature, and to the intention of their Creator, that they 
fhould defire. For that all men, fince the creation of the 
world, have been feeking after happinels, according to their 
feveral views of it, is « faét too notorious to admit of a 
doubt; and that they will continue to do fo, notwithftand- 
ing the arguments of Mr. Ferfyth, may be very fafely af- 
fumed as certain. For what is meant by happinefs? Nothing 
more than a ftate of pofitive enjoyment; or a condition, 
preferable in fome certain particulars, to all other condi- 
tions. While, therefore, man is capable of difcerning plea- 
fure from pain; while it is the impulfe of his nature to 
leek after what is agreeable, and to fhun what is evil; hap- 
piness muft be the great obje& of his wifhes, and of his 
conftant purfuit. He may indeed form a very talfe efti- 
mate of that which conftitutes happinels : and he may eagerly 
leek after objects which are very far from contributing to 
his (rue enjoyment; but it is impofhible for a rational being 
to form any other defire than that of being happy; and it 
isthe bufinefs of the found moralift to point out wherein 
true happinefs confifts, and the moft probable means of at- 
‘ming it. Asto the ‘ high powers of energy and intelli- 
gence,” which Mr. Forfyth recommends, as the only rational 
object of human purfuit, the true value which thefe powers 
poilefs in the feale of our acquirements, may be fairly 
aicribed to the influence which they have on our happinefs, 
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and the fortitude with which they enable us to bear the dif. 
appointments and misfortunes of life. 

It is natural to afk, by what weighty arguments has Mr, 
Forlyth fuppor ed his new and very {i ngular tenct ? Here, 
however, we find nothing but th: old complaint, that per- 
feét happinels is unattan rab! ‘le in this world. Neither riches, 
power, nor pleafure , he finds, futhce to make a man happy: 
pain, difeafe, drfappor intment, and death, are continually 
thrutting theme! ves inthe way of expeéted felicity. Mr, 
Forfyth, indeed, is candid enough to allow that other au. 
thors have anticipated him in this complaint. ‘* Three 
books,”’ fays he, ** have been written, to demonftrate that 
happinefs cannot be attained in this world. ‘Thefe are Ec. 
clefiafles, by Solomon, king of the Jews; Candide; or, the 
Optimili, by Voltare; and Raflelas, by Dr. Johnfon.” 
Note, p- 11. To dus fingular enumeration the author's 
reading might, no doubt, have enabled him to add otheg 
authoritics. But is he prepared to prove that, ‘* high powers 
of energy and intelligence’ are more liberally bellowed 
ee men, or are of more ealy attainment, than h rappinels ? 
Weapprchend not; and we think it would be fufficiently eafy 
to prove, that pestettion of this kind is juft as inconfiftent 
with our prefent condition, as perfection of felicity ; 

In fome of the remarks which follow, Mr. Forfyth is 
rather more cee 


“Tt is a fingular truth,” fays he, that the degree of hap. 
pinefs which nature chen ws upon us, cannot be increafed by our 
exertions. The European merchant, who lives in a palace fur- 
rounded by luxuries, but whofe wants have increafed with his 
riches, has little re aes to boaft of fuperior felicity to what the 
Hottentot e joys in his be in the midft of his cows and his 
{wine.”’-—* Cato, who laboured unfuccefsfully to preferve the 
freedom of his country, was probably no happier than Cafar who 
overturned it; and there is little doubt, that a profligate, pof- 
{eiled of health and th ought lefs vivacity, is as happy a bein 
as Newton, embracing the univerfe in his fublime conception ; 
and is far happier than the virtuous elder Brutus, when avenging 
his country of the crimes of his own children.’”’? P. 12. 


In this laf example we luckily find Mr. Forfyth copes 
a little trom his own principle, and admitting that it 1s pol 
fible for one man to be fomewhat happier than another :— 
the choughtle{s profligate he conceives to be far happrer than 
the virtuous elder Brutus punifhing his guilty children. Be 
this the cafe or not, it is enough for our prefent purpofe that 
human fh lappanc is adimuts of degrees ; ; and we certainly = 
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it does, whatever Mr. Forfyth may have advanced in fup- 
port of the oppofite tenet. We cannot help cherifhing the 
notion, that our happinefs depends very much wpe our- 
felves; and that a man who, like Newton, at the fame time 
that he leads an innocent life, is able to delight and inflrué 
the human race, by the fublimeft difcoveries in fcience, 1s 
not only a happier being than the thoughtlefs profligate, but 
much happier'than the generality of the human race. We 
are likewife inclined to adhere to the prejudice, vulgar 
though it may be, that the purfuit of happinefs is a very 
rational employment, and that the beft thing that man can do 
in his prefent condition, which we all know 1s very imperfeét, 
is to endeavour to be as happy as he can. 

To this firft chapter of his work, Mr. Forfyth has an- 
nexed an appendix, intitled, ‘* Remarks on the book of 
Job.” It appears to be his intention, ‘* in this fingular 
example of theological criticifm,” to prove that this ancient 
compofition ought to be added to the “ three books which 
have beer written to prove, that perfect happinefs is unat- 
tainable in this world,” 

The fubjett of the fecond chapter is fcarcely fefs im- 
portant than that of the firft, for it treats ‘* of the’qualities 
which conftitute moral perfeétion.”” Mr. Forfyth’s fenti- 
ments on this fubjeét may be gueffed, from what has been 
ftated of his opinions concerning * the ultimate objeét of 
human purfuit.” They are expreffed as follows: ‘ Intel- 
lectual excellence, or the perfettion of the human mind, 
confiits of the two following qualities; firft, of a capacity 
to think, or to judge clearly ; and fecondiy, of a capacity 
to aft vigoroufly.”” P.39. This is certainly confining ha- 
man excellence within a very narrow {phere ; and alligning 
for it acriterion, which would lead to conclufions, at which, 
probably, the author himfelf would be ftartled. »We ap- 
prehend, that according to this definition of human per. 
fection, the prefent Emperor of the French, and his coe 
adjutor Talleyrand, mult be confidered as two of the moft © 
pertect characters that ever exifted; for they have both given 
very convincing, and rather melancholy proofs of their ca- 
pacity to judge clearly, and to aét vigoroufly. Two other 
chapters tollow, which treat ** OF former fyftems of mo- 
sality,”’ and ‘* Of the divifion of moral duties.” Such 
are the fubjeéts which Mr. Forfyth difcuffes in his firft 
part, under the title of ‘* General Principles ;"’ although, as 
we have jyuft feen, fome of the moft new and peculrar doc. 
trnes of his work are there handled. Neither is it quite ac- 
cording to the ordinary ufage of language, to call an ex- 
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amination of the various fyiiems of morality, a general prin. 
ciple; or, to give that nume to a divifion ot our moral 
duties. 

Mr. Forfyth, in the laft chapter of his firft part, having 
adopted the ufual divifion of moral duty into private duty, 
religious duty, and focial duty, —or, aS it is otherwife ex. 

refled, into the duties we owe to ourfelves, thole we owe 
to God, and thofe we owe to our ne! ighbourgg—proceeds in 
his fecond part to treat of the private duties of men. We 
did not, however, expeét to find the firil chapters of a di. 
vifion fo inttled, treating of ‘* the human unde: flanding 
and iis fubordinate faculties,” ‘* of imagination,” “ of ms 
rangement, and the formation of languages,”’ * of tail 
&c. &c. In fhort, the author now lays af de his profeffed 
chara&ter of a moral philofopher, and takes a wide excur. 
fion into the thorny regions of metaphyfics. He gives us 
what he confiders, no ‘doubt, as a comp slete analy fis of the 
powers of the enans under! landing, or a fyitem of intellec. 
tual {cience, by way of parenthefis, in the body of a work 
on morality. This would furely be confide: ed as a very 
blameable want of unity 1n any conimon performance, but 
it may be more fuitab le to the work of Mr. J Forfyth, as 
that author has chofen to confound intelieétual with ii 
excellence, wifdom with virtue, and vigour of under {I ftanding 
with benevolence of heart. 

But let us proceed to examine whether Mr. Forfyth is as 
well qualified to fhine in the field of intelleétual {cience, 
as he has proved himielf io be in the departmen: of morals. 
Here too he is fo tortunate as to difcover at his outlet, 
that former enguirers have been as much 1n the dark, as he 
has fhown them to be in their conception of the ultimate 
objeét of human purfutt. 


“¢ It has been ufual,”’ fays he, ‘* with metaphy ficians, or ~ 
who atte mpt to inve Rigate the qualities of — nt beings, 
confider the human mind as a very complex or pan. They ihe 
fent it as poficiied of various faculties altoger er diftinct from 
each other. ‘Thus they confider the underitanding or judgment 
as one fa alty j ; the imagination as a different faculty ; the powers 
of tafte for what is beautiful, of moral perception, and ot abftrac- 
tion; as altogether dil ti Xt faculties in themfelyes, and fo im- 
planted by nature for diderent purpofes.’’ P. 55. 


This, it feems, 1s not a } uf account of the matter; for, 
according to this author, 


*< The human mind confiits of three powers or faculties ; fen- 


fation, memory, and underftanding. The powers of fei ae 
an 
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and memory are of a fecondary nature, and fubordinate to the 
underftanding ; or, rather, the underftanding alone ought to be 
regarded as the pod or intellect ; memory and fenfe being merely 
organs with which it is furnithed for the acquifition of know- 
ledge, and the exertion of its powers in its prefent ftate.’’? P. 55. 


If this paffage has any meaning, it would run, in plain 
Englifh, nearly as follows; * The human mind, otherwife 
called the underftanding, conGits of three powers or taculties; 
fenfation, memory, and under/lending. The faculties of 
fenfation’and memory are not "feeatnes, but merely organs 
forthe ac quifition of knowledge,” &c. &c. This i is, In- 
deed, a precious example of Mr, Forfyth’s capacity to think 
clearly, or Of the energy of his intelligence; and, no doubt, 
laces the arrangement of the faculties of the human mind 
mavery diftingt and fatistaétory point of view. Former 
philofophers have laboured affiduoufly in this branch of en- 
quiry ; and have given refults confider ‘ably differing from each 
other. The ancient Peripa‘etics were inclined to refolve all 
the faculties of the human g prot into modifications of /enfatten 
alone; taking it for grante d, that ** nihil eft im intelleétu quod 
non fuit prius in fentu.” > T he modern French metaphy ficians 
have fhown a great partiality to this doétrine ; which fome 
of them, and particularly Condillac, have be en inclined to 
exhibit as a new difcovery of their own. Myr. Locke thinks 
it neceflary to have recourfe to another original intelleétual 
faculty, in addition to fenfation, viz. refletion : and Dr. 
Reid, lefs biaffed by the rage of fimplifying than any of 
his prede ceffors, is content to treat, as fe parate faculties of 
the mind, or underftanding, tl \¢ powers of perce ptior 1, fen. 
lation, memory, Conception, abftraétion, je id gment, &c. &e. 
Strange as it may appear, the prefent author, although in 
the above quoted pailage he firft reduces the powers of the 
underite nding to three, and afterwards to one, viz. the un- 
derflanding itfelf ; yet when he comes to treat of his fubjeé 
in detail, confiders in fucceffion, not o1 ily the faculties, or 
as hie catts them, the organs of memory and fenfation, but 
alfo the faculues of judgment, reafoning, imagination, are 
rangement, (or abftrattion) tafte, &c. We know not how 


f 


he can e ecufe himfelf here, unlefs by the old apology— 
Video meliora, proboque, deteriora fequor. 


One other notable example of Mr. Forfyth’s talents for 
Claflification delerves to be noticed, ‘before we pioceed to 
Other matters. ‘* The human underftanding, or intetieét,” 
lays he, ** confifls of two powers or tact ihies $; perception 
and voluntary powers or will.” P. 60. We had betwre 
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been told that the mind or underflanding confifts of three 
powers or faculties, fenfation, memory, and und tftanding; 
and now we are told that the underflaiding confifls of two 
faculties different from all thefe; viz. perception and vo. 
luptary power. This is, indeed, * confuffon ‘worfe con. 
founded.”” Almaft every writer en the human mind, fince 
the days of Ariflotle, has diftinguifhed the power OF powers 
of the underilanding from thofe of the will ;—the intel. 
leétual powers of man, from his voluntary or active powers, 
But this diftin@ion is by no means thought necellary by 
Mr. Forfyth ; the will, according to him, is not a thin 
different trom the underflanding, but a conftituent part ot 
it; * Thefe two qualities or faculties of perception and vo. 
luntary powers or will,” he tells us again in his 61f page, 
** conilitute the underftanding or intellect; and with the 
aid of the fubordinate faculties of fenfation and involuntary 
memory, they form what is called the mind of man.” 

It would be a painful tafk to follow Mr. Forfyth, ep 
by ftep, throughout his details concerning the various modi. 
fications of man’s underftanding and will, his _intelleétual 
capacities, his appetites, affections, and paflions. The fame 
talent for confounding things eflentially diftinci, mifapplying 
names, and mangling opinions, is every where con{picuous, 
The appetites age fometimes called fenfes, fometimes fenfa. 
tions, p.58 ; and they are ftated to differ in nothing, but in 
degree, from the affections and paffions, p. 202, But the 
moft admirable of all Mr. Forfyth’s novelties 1s, the dif- 
covery of a new pajfjion, which had entirely eluded the re- 
fearches of all preceding metaphyficians; this is the pa lion 
for reforming ihe world! There is fome apology, however, 
for the blindnefs of former philofophers ; for Mr. Forfyth 
allows of this newly-diicovered paffion, that ‘‘ at times” 
it remains dormant for ages; but when kindled into action, 
** it feldom fails to alter the whole face of fociety.”’ P, 284. 

The 3d and 4th chapters of this fecond part, which treat 
of language, and of tafle, demand fome notice, before we 
proceed to the final divifion of the volume. We are very 
happy, that as we have found much to blame, we have allo 
found fomething to commend in Mr. Forfyth’s performance, 
The difficult fabjebt of philofophical Grammar, and the 
natural origin of thofe different claffes of words, which are 
found to pervade all languages, he has treated with con- 
fiderable ingenuity and fuccefs. The following 1s, pet- 
haps, the mott favourable fpecimen, both of Mr. Forfyths 
py and of his philofophical talents, that the whole work 
urnilhes, 
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Language is the moit diftinguifhing accomplithment of man ; 
and an accurate acquaintance with its principles is a more im. 

rtant freculative duty than is generally fuppofed. Being the 
medium by which, in this world, minds hold intercourfe with 
each other, and reciprocally communicate knowledge ; ignorance 
ef its nature has given rife to very grofs errors, and even to 
reat moral calamities, of which I fhall now cake notice. 

« The fimpleit form or branch of ‘language, as already itated, 
is that by which particular words or appellations are made to 
reprefent particular objects. This fimplicity has induced man. 
kind, whenever it was poflible, to give the form of names, or 
fubftantive nouns, to their expreffions, 1 have already men. 
tioned, that not only clafles of objects have been treated in this 
way, by the contrivance of fuch words as a tree, a houfe, an 
animal; but alfo that adjective nouns, or words expreflive of 
the difference between objects, have received this form by the 
invention of fuch words as goodnefs, juftice, wifdom, and others 
ofa like nature. Even verbs, or words expreflive-of action, have 
been converted into the form of fubitantive nouns or names ; by 
means of fuch words as motion, life, ‘duration, exiftence, exten. 
fon, for the fake of enabling us to talk ina fhort and fimple 
manner of clatles of exertion, without alluding to any particular 
exertion. 

“ Very extraordinary effects have artfen from this practice of 
converting all words into the form of fubitantive nouns or names, 
As fubftantive nouns or names were originally ufed to denote 
particular exifting objects, a notion gradually crept into men’s 
minds, that all words, bearing this form, muit reprefent par. 
ticular objects actually exifting in nature. ‘The poets made a 
notable ufe of this notion. ‘hey amufed their hearers or their 
readers by reprefenting the words war, wifdom, love, revenge, 
and others, as beings endued with intelligence, and as perform. 
ing an important part in the bufinefs of this world. War was a 
terrible being, af as itirred up ftrite between nations, and pre. 
fided over battles. Wifdom was a beautiful virgin clothed in 
armour, who fprung from the brain of Jupiter, the father of 
Gods and men. Thus the poets perfonified all the moft remarkable 
of thofe fecondary fubitantive nouns, which had been tormed from 
adjective nouns or verbs, or had been adopted as names of clafles 
dfevents ; and thus they truly gave 

to airy nothing, 
A local habitation anda name. 


“© Had matters been carried no farther, little harm would have en. 
fued. But mankind began gradually to believe that the entertainin 
and marvellous ftories told them by their poets about thefe fictitious 
beings were all true. Artifts flattered this popular delufian, by pro. 


ducing beautiful pictures and ftatues of thofe creatures fr imagina- 
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confecrated ; a fyitem of fuperftitious idolatry banithed from th. 
human mind ail difcernment of truth: and the people worthipped 
mere vocables [words] under the figure of beautiful paintings 
and itatues of male and female deities. 

‘© The delufion, under a different form, reached the philofo. 
phers themfelves. Suppofing that every word which bears’ the 
form of a name or fubitantive noun, muft reprefent a particular 
object, it became a very puzzling queftion, what particular ob. 
ject we fpeak of when we ufe fuch words as a tree; goodnefs, 
motion ? or what idea is-prefent to the mind when we think 
of a tree, or of goodnefs in general, and not of any particular 
tree, or particular example of goodnefs ? 

‘‘ The Platonifts fuppofed that there are certain uncreated 
effences of things, which exifted from all eternity in the Divine 
Mind ; and that thefe effences are the objects of thought, or the 
things fignified by general terms. 3 

‘© ‘The followers of Ariftotle Believed the exiftence of fome. 
thing like the Platonic effences, which they called Subfpantial 
forms; which they faid are continually flying off trom all bodies, 
and which form the objects of thought, when we ufe general 
expreilions. 

“‘ At laft, during the dark ages, there arofe a new feét of 
philofophers, led by Peter Abelard, whofe misfortunes have 


been rendered interefting by the talents of Mr. Pope. The 


followers of this new fect afferted, that when we think of a ge. 
neral term, we think only of the term or word iefelf. Th 

were called [Nominalifts], in oppofition to the followers of 
Arsiflotle and Plato, who weré called [Realiits]. The Nomi- 
nalifts were nearly in the right; for when we think of the num. 
ber nint, in general, without thinking of any fet of objects in 
particular, it is obvious that we do not think of any objet 
that exifts in nature, but merely of a word which may be ufed 
to avoid a tedious enumeration of particulars. If at any time 
we proceed farther than this, it is only to recollect fome of the, 
particular objects that we fuppofe the fpcaker to include ander 
the general term, that we may be the more certain of his mean- 
ing. ‘Thus when a tree in general is spoken of, without re- 


ference to any particular tree, we fatisfy ourfelves with calling’ 


into the memory an indiftinét image of a trunk and branches.” 
P. 116. 


We are compelled to fay, that in his difquifitions con- 
cerning tafle, Mr. Forfyth ts by no means fo fuccefsful as 
in what he has advanced concerning the origin of abftratt 
and general terms. This, indeed, muft be acknowledged 
to be a difficult fubjeét, but confiderable light has been 
thrown upon it by late writers. We did not, thereiore, 


expect to find, ina modern difquifition on the pars 
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of mind the exploded doftrine, that the beautiful in ebjocts 
tafte arifes from their fitnefs for their feveral ends, or pers 
(on in their refpettive kinds. 


« On examining the various objetts of tafte,’’ fays this author, 
“it. will be found that what is called their beauty is only an. 
other name for their perfection, It confifts of [in] the fkill 
and energy, OF fin the degree of intellectual .excellence, that 
ppears difplayed on any occafion, or in the formation of any: 
object. An objeé is called -beautiful when it is excellent of 
its kind, or when a high degree of wifdom appears to have been 
exerted in its production.”” P. 134. 


2 





Had this author ftudied Mr. Burke, as every writer on 
the fubjeét of tafte certaMly ought to do, he would have found 
inthat accomplifhed fcholar’s Effay on the Sublime and Beaue 
tiful, a complete refutation of the doétrine which he here 
fupports. ‘* The ftomach, the lungs, the liver,” obferves 
Mr, Burke, ‘* are incomparably well adapted to their pur- 
poles, yet they are far from having any beauty. Accord- 
ing to the principle of fitnefs, or perfeétion in its. kind,” 
he obferves, % that the wedge-like {nout of the {wine, with 
its tough cartilage at the mY the little funk eyes, and the 
whole make of the head, fo well adapted to its offices of 
digging and rooting, would be extremely beautiful. The 
great bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a thing highly 
uleful to this animal, would likewife be a rr ve in our 
eyes. The hedge-hog, fo well fecured againft affaults by 
his prickly hide, and the porcupine, with his miffile quills, 
would be confidered as creatures of no {mall elegance. Yet 
while we refufe beauty to thefe, we uniformly afcribe it 
to the brilliant plumage of the peacock, and the elegant form 
of the dove; although we do not difcover the purpofes which 
thefe are calculated to anfwer.”’ 

Mr. Forfyth, indeed, has fufficient hardihood to abide 
by all the confequences of his hypothefis; and, with true 
knight-errantry, to maintain the beauty of every thing 
which may be faid-to poffefs a fitnefs for its particular end. 


“ Almoft every art of every kind,’ fays he, ‘ however 
homely its object may be, is, in fome refpects, to be confidered 
asa fine art; inafmuch as its produétions are, in certain cir. 
cumftances, accounted beautiful. We every day hear of beau. 
fal chairs, tables, broad-cloth, carts, ploughs, coaches, and, 
in fhort, whatever is employed for utility or pleafure, at times 
receives this appellation. Mathematicians tell us of beautiful 

nftrations ; and anatomifts ‘talk with great eafe of elegant 
and beautiful anatomical preparations. Even a dunghill may, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, appear beautiful in its proper place and feafon ; and ay 
mtelligent agriculiurift would probably regard a farm-yard jg 
which :¢ fhould be wanting, as deformed and defective on that 
very account.’? P. 129. 


This is altogther unanfwerable ;—if Mr. Forfyth isa fe. 
rious admirer of the beauty of a dunghill, it would be as 
fruitlefs to endeavour to reafon him out of his liking, as it 
was with that young man mentioned by Sterne, who took it 
into his head to fall in love with his grandmother. In fuch 
a defperate cafe as this, 1t may indeed be faid—* De gulti- 
bus non eft difputandum.” 

Mr. Forfyth carries his faith in the charms of fitnefs 
farther than, we believe, it was ever carried before; for it 
ferves him not only to account for our approbation of the 
beautiful, but likewife for the pleafure with which we view 
thofe objeéts called fublime. ‘* If,” fays he, ‘ the excel. 
lence of an objeét is uncommonly great, fo as to require a 
confiderable cffort to difcern its whole worth, and all the 
fkill and power which are manifefted by means of it, fuch 
an objett is faid to be more than beautiful—it is fublime.” 
P. 185. . 

We had always been taught to confider the qualities of 
beauty and {ublimity as things effentially different, nay even 
oppolites im their nature; and for this opinion we have no 
contemptible authority, namely, that of Mr. Burke himfelf, 
who thus contrafts the beautitul and the fublime. ‘* Sublime 
objecis,”’ fays he, ** are vaft in their dimenfions, beauuful 
ones comparatively fmall: beauty fhould be {mooth and 
polithed ; the great, rugged and negligent ; beauty fhould 
hun the right line, yet deviates trom it infenfibly ; the great, 
in many cales, loves the right line, and when it deviates, it 
often makes a {trong deviation; beauty fhould not be ob- 
feure, the great ought to be dark and gloomy; beauty 
fhould be light and delicate, the great ought to be folid 
and even mafllive.”’ All! thefe diverfities, however, are 
overlooked by Mr. Forfyth, in his fondnefs for confound. 
ing together things of oppofite qualities, But, we trult, 
it is altogether unneceffary to waite time in expofing the 
abfurdity of fuch a view of the fubje&, 

We haften to take notice of the third and laft part 
of Mr. Forfyth’s work, which treats of Religion, or duty 
towards God; the clafs of focial duty being referved as 
maiter for tuture lucubration. We are forry that we 
cannot praife Mr. Forfyth’s theology any more than_ his 
morality ; for, on both fubjecis, we conceive hig Gare 
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to be equally irreconcileable with truth, and hoftile to the 
beft intereflls of the human {pecies. 

Having, in the firit chapter of this part, declaimed > ng 
the pernicious effeéts of fupertlition, or enthufiaftic devo- 
tion, the author proceeds, in chapter 2d, to exainine the 
arguments for the exiftence and attributes of the Deity. Mr. 
Forlyth argues ftrenuoufly tor the exiftence of a fupreme 
firtt caufe, and ftates, fairly enough, the common reafon- 
ings in fupport of that great truth; but when he proceeds 
inthe next place to ‘* confider the character or peculiar qua- 
lities’’ of the Supreme Power, we are compelled to exclaim, 
his God is not our God. The rule by which he guides himlelf 
in this inveft:gation 1s, ‘* to afcribe no quality or charaéteriflic 
tothe Supreme Intelligence that does not appear in his works; 
and, at the fame time, to afcribe to him every quality*that he 
has a¢tually difplayed in them. P. 370. And to this rule ne 
reafonable exception can be taken. But what is the refult of 
his inveltigation, guided by fuch a principle? Lit. From the 
unity of defign every where manitefted in the works of na- 
ture, we may certainly infer the unity of the artill. #@dly. 
From the invariable operatiom of the original laws of na- 
ture we may conclude, that ‘* one of the moft remarkable 
circumftances in the characters of the Maker of the world 
is, the ftedtafinefs of his exertions, and the unchangeable- 
nefs of his purpofes. 3dly. Another of the qualities of the 
Supreme Mind appears to be the love of variety. 4thly. 
The Deity is omnifcient and omniprefent. Bat Sthly, * It 
isevident,’’ according to our author, ** that what we call 
the benevolent affeétions, which arife in us from the ha- 
bitual remembrance of pleafures enjoyed in fociety, cannot 
belong to his nature.’”’—‘* The produétion of intelligence 
in his creatures is always his principal aim, to which their 
pleafures are continually facrificed. What we call good- 
nefs or benevolence, therefore, cannot be regarded asa pri- 
mary or ruling principle of attion with the Deity, nor can 
ut, perhaps, be faid with propriety, that he loves his crea- 
tures.”” P, 370. 

In what he has here written, Mr. Forfyth has certainly 
forgotten the wife admonition of Seneca—‘t Debemus dif- 
putare verecundé de natura Deorum, ne affirmamus aliquid 
temeré.”” He likewife differs very much from that philo- 
fopher in his fentiments concerning the benevolence of the 
Supreme Power. ‘* Quis eft,” fays Seneca, ‘ qui non 
fenferit munificentiam Deoruin? Nemo eft expers benefi- 
ciorum ceeleftium : nemo eft, ad quem non aliquid manaverit 
¢x fonte illo Benigniflimo.” (De benef. c. iv. 4.) We are 
much 
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— more inclined to fubferibe to the do@rine of the an: 

ent than of the modern moralift ; and it were very eafy tp * 
Sasaade our opimon by the mof weighty authorities, as 
well as arguments, did there appear to be any neceflity 
for it. 

In the two following chapters Mr. Forfyth treats « of 
the connection between the Deity and the univerfe ;” and 
he flates it as his opinion, that the Deity ** may not only 
have originally contrived and put in motion the univerfe, 
but he may itll be the prelerver of it, and the energetic or 
immediate caufe and pr roducer of all its movements.” The 
connection between the Deity and the univerfe he after. 
wards flates to be *“* that of caufe and effeét;’’ and this 
attive energy of the Deity he extends, not only to the ma. 
terial phznomena, or changes of the univerfe, but alfoto 
every operation of man, whether corporeal or mental: fo 
that Mr. Forfyth is a flrenuous av ocate forthe doétrine of 
neceffary agency. Upon this difficult fubye&, neither our 
limits nor inclination allow us at prefent to enter, only we 
may fafely affert that Mr. Forfyth ‘has not thrown any new 
lights upon the queftion; nor advanced any arguments in 
fupport of the neceflarian hy pothefis, which have not been 
again an id again fatisfaftorily refuted. 

The 5th chapter treats * of the duties of religion,” which, 
according to the fyitem of this author, are con iprifed within 
avery narrow co! npals , and confift in little more than a juft 
conception of the nature and intentions of the Deity. Chap- 
ter 6th compares different religions together ; and chapter 
the 7th and lafi, treats of the 1m portant ‘quettion concerning 
a future ftate of exiftence. Many of the arguments which 
are ufually adduced in fupport of the foul’s immortality, 
fuch as that derived from the foul’s immateriality, from the 
ftrong defire of future exiflence implanted in ‘the human 
breaft, from the juftice and benevolence of the Deny, 
are deemed perfectly nugatory by Mr. Forfyth; but at the 
fame time he thinks there can be no doubt that the foul 1s 
immortal, becaufe it has a tendency to conftant improve- 
ment. 


‘© As the adtions,’’ favs he, ‘ of the fkilful being who contrived 
the univerfe, cannot be vain, nor his projects fruitlefs, as he will not 
begin a work without bringing it toa fuccefsful conclufion,— 
it 1s evident that the progrefs of man in improvement muit a 
will go on; and as, by the nature of the human underftanding, 
that prog refs can never come to a period, fo neither will the ex- 
iftence of man ever come to a termination.”’ P. 486, 
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« Our only reafon,’’ he fays afterwards, ‘‘ for believing that 
the exiftence of man will never terminate, 1s becaufe he poffedfles 
talents capable of perpetual umprovement, and becaufe it is irra. 
tional to fuppofe that thefe talents would have been beftowed in 
vain.” P. 489. 


Having thus /fetisfaPerily eftablifhed the foul’s immor- 
tality, Mr. Forfyth proceeds to enquire into the nature of 
its future ftate of ‘exiftence: and we find his ideas con- 
cerning eternity, hke moft of the other articles of his faith, 
to be of a very peculiar nature. This boon, he t’ -nks, 
awaits only a favoured tew of the human race. 


« Some minds,’? fays Mr. Forfyth, ‘‘ are too undifcerning 
to perceive the vdlue of intellectual improvement, Other minds 
become fo deeply enamoured of certain purfuits, peculiar to their 
prefent tate, that they will be unable to burit through the fet. 
ters of habit, ‘and to engage in the itudy of what is good and 
excellent in the works of their Maker. Thefe .ninds, having 
no employment in which to occupy themfelves, would exift here. 
after in vain: and fuch is the conftitution of mind, that if it 
is not employed, it finks into thoughtleffnefs, and lofes its in. 
telligent character. But thofe minds that engage in the purfuit 
of intellectual improvement, or in the ftudy and diffufion of 
feience, when they remove from this world, will find themfelves 
only placed in a better fituation for advancing fuccefsfully in 
their career. Their employment cannot come to an end, for 
it is infinite* ; and their minds will continue for ever to be- 
come {till more active, more difcerning, and more enlarged.’’ 
P. 505. . 


This is, indeed, a very comfortable creed for a man of 
Mr. Forfyth’s intelleftual capacities ; and we need not won- 
der that he fhould exultingly exclaim, ‘* It is no mean prize 
then that awaits the lovers of Wifdom. She is evel in 
herfelf, and worthy of all regard and purfuit; but the is 
hot given to man as a bride without a dowry. The poffef- 
fion of her communicates no lefs than immortal life.”— 
In pure friend{hip, however, we would recommend it to 
Mr. Forfyth to be cautious how he aéts upon thefe prin- 
ciples, left the Wifdom which he woos fhould turn out to 
be but a flippery jade, or fhould trick him of the dowry 
on which he has fixed his fanguine hopes. 

To this final chapter is annexed an appendix, intitled, 
The Vifion of Hyfatpes, wherein are exhibited, the author’s 
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* A fine fpecimen of reafoning ix circula, Rew. 
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eculiar notions of the future exiftence of the foul, after 
he manner of an Eaflern Apologue. A vifion, at the end 
of a fyftem of morality, is rather an unufual appendage ; 
but im the prefent initance it not unaptly typifies the very 
vifionary nature of tle author’s doétrines. 

Thus have we endeavoured to analyze Mr. Forfyth’s 
Syftem of Moral Science, which, as our readers will have 
perceived, contains within it a fyftena of intelleftual {cience, 
and of natural theslogy befides. On all thefe fubjeés his 
opinions appear to us to be little better than a tiffue of felf 
contradiétory, and indigeled fophifms; equally ill cal. 
culated to advance the knowledge, or to promote the in. 
terefts of mankind. Wath refpeét to Mr. Forfyth’s ftyle it 
is neither obnoxious to mich cenfure, nor entitled to high 
commendation! It would be fufficiently eafy to point ont 
feveral {lips, and inaccuracies of expreflion ; but our readers 
will be enabled to appreciate its merits from the fpecimens 
which we have had occafion to feleét; as thefe have afforded 
us the opportunity of correéting fome improprietics of flyle, 
and even {ome pretty flriking folecif{ms or inconfiftencies in 
the fenfe. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of the Medtcal Society of London. Vol. 
VI. 8vo. 622 pp. 12s. Longman, Hurft, Rees, and 
Co. London. 1805. 


THE fifth volume of thefe Memoirs was publifhed, we 
obferve, in the year 1799 *; the interval therefore be- 
tween the publication of that, and of the prefent volume, 
is greater than between any of thofe that preceded. The 
opportunity this has given the Society of feleéting fuch 
papers, as were molt delerving attention, feems not to have 
been negleéted. : 
The firft article, by Dr. William Falconer, contains, 4 
fetch of the fimilarity of antient to modern opinions and praciue, 
concerning the morbus cardiacus. ‘This the writer thows te 
be the fow nervous fever of Huxham, the fyphus nervofus ol 
Sauvage, &c. We have then ‘the deferiptions of the dif- 
eafe, in two columns, in the firit from the ancients, ha 
cally trom Are:aus; in the other from Huxbam, ome, 
Wall, Sauvages ; then the mode of treatment in the jame 
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* Sce Brit. Crit. vol. xv. p. 356. 
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way ; and it is curious, as well as pleafing to obferve, how 
near the prefent praétice, in this difeafe, approaches to that of 
Areteus, who, among other things, recommends wathing 
the body with cold water, or vinegar and water. Czlius 
Aurelianus is particularly full in recommending a cooling 
regimen. “* Levi vefte debet effe conteétus, Sg if Gee in 
loco non calido, feneftris paténtibus, fic ut perflatus aliquis 
accedat,”’ at the fame time Hey recommended fupporting 
the patient with cordials, ae arly wine, which they con- 
fidered as their fheet anchor. The whole of this differta- 
tion will be read with equal pleafure and advantage. 


Article 11. A Cafe of Angina Peétoris, with a Diffection. 
By Samuel Black, M.D. of Newry, Ireland. 


The patient, Mr. Carfon, then Oaty 0 years of age, 
lil a violent fhock from his horfe ftumbling, and being 
near falling. He inftantly felt an acute pain in the region 
of the heart, which lafted nearly a minute. At the Ais, of 
about twelve months he was attacked with a fimilar pain, 


-while walking up a hill, with a fenfe of fuffocation. This 


affeGtion occurred feveral times in the year, from that time, 
but at no ftated periods; at length the attacks became more 
frequent and fevere, which obliged the patient to have re- 
courfe to medical aid; but mo medicine appears to have af- 
forded any material relief, excepting laudanum, which he 
took frequently, and in large doles. After fuffering twelve 
or more years, he at length, as in this complaint ufually 
happens, died fuddenly. On diffeétion, the coronary artery 
appeared to be completely offified through all its larger 
ramifications, and even the minuter branches, were be- 
come rigid, and inflexible. This ftate of the coronary 
artery the writer thinks will, on a minute examination, be 
found to be the moft general, if not the fole caufe of 
Angina Peétoris. 


lll. A Cafe of Hydrocephalus internus, terminating fucce/s- 
fully. By Edmunds Pitts Gapper, Surgeon. 


The fymptoms attending this, as well as the complaint 
forming the fubje€&t of the fecond article, are ee ly fo 
obfeure, and equivocal, that nothing perhaps but the op- 
portunity, too often afforded b both of them, of examin- 
ing the parts that had been affeéted after death, enables us to 
determine whether either of them had exifted. In this cafe 
there appears to have been an affection of the meninges of 
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the brain, butthat water had been effufed into the ventricles 
and atterwards reabferbed, can at the moft only be con. 
jectured. 

The means ufed to relieve the patient, a girl, twelye years 
of age, were, at the firft, purges, emetics, and bliffers, 
At length, the difeafe having continued about a fortnight, 
recourfe was had to fri€tions with mercurial ointment, which, 
in a few days, occafioned a {pitting, and a confiderable dif. 
charge from the noftrils. This difcharge, the writer thinks, 
was very inftrumental in producing a mitigation of the dif. 
eafe. The ptyalifm was kept up fourteen days, during the 
whole of which time powders with jalap and nitre were 
given every fix hours; and, wt the firft, fitteen, and a 
length forty drops of the tinéture of opium night and mom. 
ing. Ufing fuch powerful auxiliaries, it feems hardly pro. 
per to attribute the cure to the mercury, the rather, as alter 
difmiffing the mercury, it was found neceflary to continue 
the ufe of the jalap and laudanum; to cover the head witha 
blifter, and to give {mall dofes of emetic tartar before the 
cure was completed. 


IV. ACafe of a Boy who became of a Blue Colour fome 
Months after Birth. By Edward Thomas, M. D. St. 
Kitt’s. 

The appearance in probably occafioned bv a difplacement, 
or fone affeftion ut the heart, as it is attended with palpi- 
tation, and fhortnefs of breath. The child was, at the time 
when the communication was given, between four and five 
years old, and improving in its health. 


V. ACafe of chftinate Hepatic Difeafe. By J.C. Lett 
fom, M. D. 


We have here an inftance of a fevere and violent dif- 
eafe of the liver, which, after continuing many months, 
and obftinately refitting the effe€is of mercury, and other 
moft powerful remedies, was at length overcome by an 
effort of the conftitution. A fever came on, which threaten 
ed to deftroy the life of the emaciated and exhautted patient; 
‘* but on the fourth day, we are told, a diarrhoea was pro 
cured, and, for the firft time during the {pace of fourteen 
months, the feces were yellow, and loaded with bile, whi 
the urine and complexion became lighter.” From that 
time the patient went on mending, and by degrees recove! 
his former health. ; 
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VI. Cafe of a remarkable and facerh ful Termination of 
Serotal Hernia. By James Lea, M.D. Spanith Town, 


Jamaica. 


The feces, in this cafe, came through a wound in the 

in for the fpace of about twelve months, but the fides of 
Ty wand at length coalefcing, they were afterwards voided 
by the natural palflages. 


VII. A Cafe of Croup fuccefsfully treated by Emetics. 


The next contains a cafe of opifthotonos, and the follow- 
ing is entitled, on the origin of the Cow-pox. The wniter, 
Joleph Head Marfhal, M. D. thinks that in one cafe he 
had evidence that the difeafe was derived from the Greafe, 
as originally {tated by Dr. Jenner, ; 


X. A Cafe of Framboefia Guincaenfis, or Yaws. By 
Jofeph Adams, M. D. , 


The patient, the fubje& of this cafe, is a Danifh Noble- 
man, who is fuppofed to have taken the infeétion while in 
the Weft Indies, ten months before the difeafe made its 
appearance. Returning to Europe, he was obliged to ftop 
at the Ifland of Madeira, where he was placed under the 
careof Dr. Adams. We have here a long and accurate 
account of the difeafe, and of the mode of treating it, which 
proved ultimately fuccefsful. Dr. Adams thinks the difeafe 
defcribed, Levit. chap. 18, and which has been called 
leprofy, is the yaws. The fimilarity is certainly ftriking. 


XI. Contains a Cafe of an extra-Uterine Fetus. By Dr. 
A, Fothergill. 


And the next is a cafe of inverted uterus, after parturition, 
which the Accoucheur, Mr, Dyfon, fortunately returned a 
few minutes after the accident had occurred. 


XII. Givesa defcription of a mafs of coagulable matter 
found in the left cavity of the thorax of a man, aged about 
thuty years, which had the effe& of comprefling, diminifh- 
ing, and difplacing the heart, the left lobe of the lungs, and 
the liver, The patient died fuddenly as he was going into 
the Worcefter ik and the only information that 
Could be obtained concerning him was, that he had lo 
been afflited with what had been deemed an affeftion of the 
ings. The fifteenth article contains.a defcription of the 


heart of a young fubje&t, which was preternaturally large, 
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and in which the foramen ovale, and* the canalis arteriofys 
were both open. In the feventeenth article Dr. Marcet re. 
lates the hiftories of fix cafes of fpafmodic affeBion of the 
ftomach, fuppofed to have been relieved by the magiflery 
of Bifmuth. This medicine has been of late frequently 
ufed, and is much recommended by Dr. Odier, of Ge. 
neva. 

XVIII. Contains a long and elaborate, differtation on 
the ifchias, or difeafe of the hip-joint. This. difeafe thas 
been accurately defcribed by Hippocrates, and other of 
the ancient writers on medicine, and a method of treatin 
it, laid down by them nearly fimilar to that now refo 
to. But their obfervations had fallen into difufe, and 
the ifchias was frequently confounded with feiatica, or 
pfoadic ab{cefs. Mr. Edward Ford was ene of the firk who 
tm this age entertained a juft idea of the real nature of the 
difeafe, which he explained in his obfervations on the dif- 
eafe of the hip-joint publifhed in 1794. At the leaft, he 
has extended his obfervations further than any preceding 
writers on the fubjeét. 

The ingenious author of the diflertation before us, Dr. 
William Falconer, after giving a judicious account of the 
difeafe, which he was enabled to do from the extenfive 
praétice he has had in the hofpital at Bath, inferts from the 
regifter there kept, the refult of his pra€tice. From this it 
appears, that in the {pace of fifteen years, to the year 1801, 
556 patients, afflicted with the difeafe of the hip-joint, had 
been admitted into the hofpital. Ot thefe, 103 had been 
completely cured, 168 were difcharged much im roved in 
their health, and 111 better or mended in their health. The 
author explains what is meant by thefe terms. Thofe who 
were faid to be cured carried with them no veftige of the 
complaint, thofe much better were nearly well, but had 
fome ftiffnefs or debility remaining; thofe ftated as better, 
had ftill, however, ftrong marks of the difeafe remaining. Of 
the remainder, fix died, and the reft were deemed improper 
objeéts ; that is the difeafe was too far advanced to admtt of 
being cured, or of being much benefited by the bath. This 
appears to be a favourable flatement of the efficacy of warm 
bathing in the complaint, for as the fubje€ts were paupers, We 
may conclude that none of them were taken into the hofpital 
until the difeafe had made fo much progrefs that it could not 
be miftaken’ The writer of this article feems to think that 
Mr. Ford has attributed lefs efficacy to the warm bath in this 
complaint than it really poffeffes. On the other hand tt will 
be abferved: that the praétice at the Bath hofpital sate 
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admit fo free a ufe of the cauftic, as Mr. Ford from ex- 


perience was able to recommend. 


XIX. Ob/fervations on the Pofition of Patients under the 
Operation for Lithotomy ; and XX. A Cafe of great Enlargement 
of the Scrotum. By Rigby Brodbelt, M. D. Spanifh Town, 
Jamaica. 

The patient was a negro, and the difeafe appears to have 
been occafioned by the effufion of the urine into the {crotum 
through fome fiftulous openings through the urethra. The 
fize of the fcrotum was truly monftrous, meafuring from the 
anus two feet ten inches, and from fide to fide three feet 
eight inches. 


XXI. Two Cafes of Diabetes. By John Boftocke, 
M.D. Liverpool, with Obfervations on the different States of 
the Difeafe. . 

The pulfe in thefe patients is not accelerated, nor the 
heat of their bodies increafed; they have great thirft, but 
their tongues are very little furred; they are become ex- 
tenuated and feeble, and each of them voids from fix to 
eight quarts of urine in the courfe of each day. The gums 
in both of them are fpongy, and inclined to bleed, and as 
they perfpire very little their fkin feels harfh and dry. The 
writer has given no account of the medical treatment of 
thefe patients, deterred, we prefume, by the little benefit 
they have received from regimen or medicine; but he has 
been very minute in de/cribing numerous experiments made 
with the view of afcertaining the qualities of the urine; 
for the refults of which we muft refer our readers to the 
volume. 

The Society having circulated among their Correfpon- 
dents certain queftions, in order to obtain a complete hifs 
tory of the influenza which prevailed in this country in the 
pring of the year 1803, have received between fifty and 
ixty communications on the fubje&t. Thefe they have pub- 
lithed as they. received them. They fill more than 300 
pages of the volume, and as they come from wey diftant 
parts, may ferve as ufeful documents ta perfons difpofed to 
examine more minutely into the nature and properties of 
that widely f{preading difeafe, than has hitherto been 
done. Thefe bring us to 


LXXX. Which contains Accounts of the Lithontriptic 
Power of the Muriatic Acid. 
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This is a continuation of the account publithed in the 
fifth volume of the Memoirs, fee Brit. Crit. vol. xv. p. 358, 
Mr. Copeland, the writer of this article, has given the acid 
to feventeen patients with maniteft and very confiderable 
advantage. The dofe he giyes is trom thirty to fifty drops 
three times a day in water. He has lately given it fuccefs. 
fully in cafes of biliary calculi. Dower, in his Phyfician’s 
Legacy, recommends the vitriolic acid in thofe cafes. 

he LXXXI, and laft article, is by Dr. James Sims, 
the Prefident of the Society. Jt contains a Sketch of a new 
Theory of the Cow-pock, with Remarks on contagious Diforders, 
The Doétor thinks it probable that the Cow-pox, inflead of 
being produced in the cow by the matter ot the greafe, is 
the produét of the matter of the Small-pox applied to the 
teat of the eow by careleflnefs or accident, and rendered 
mild by ay through the cow. His idea of infeétious or 
contagious difeafes is, that they are the produétion of fer. 
mentation, a diftintt {pecies of ferment to each difeafe. On 
this fubjeét he promifes to treat more at large at fome future 
time. [he volume concludes with queftions propofed by 
the Medical College at Berlin, as to the nature and trea. 
ment of the Yellow Fever, with premiums offered by the 
College for the moft fatistattory Effays on the fub- 
jeét. 





~~ 


Art. VII. Biographical Memoirs of Lord Vifcount Nelfon, 
Se. Se. Se. With Obfervations, Critical and Explanaiory. 
By John Charnock, Efg. F.&. A. Author of the Biographia 
Navalts, and the Hrftory of Marine Archite@ure, Se. Se 


Svo. 10s.6d. Symonds. 1806. 

N R. CHARNOCK is in all refpeéts qualified for the 

tafk he has undertaken. He has proved himfelf to 
offels great zeal and extenfive serietlie in nautical af- 
bins, and he had perfonal accefs to various important and 
curious documents illuftrative of his fubjeé. 

He commences with the earlieft youthof his Hero, and 
continues him in detail through the long feries of his glort- 
ous attions, till he met death and immortality at the battle of 
Trafalgar. The catalogue of brilliant exploits is really 
aftonifhing ; all however are fo notorious that it feems dit. 
ficult to fele€t an extratt which may furprife the reader by 
any thing like novelty. The following was mig ul 
snown 
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inown to us, except from the vague rumours which float 
on the furface of public converfation, and we are glad to 
fee it thus authenticated. 


« He continued in the Triumph no longer than till the month 
of April in the year enfuing ; when it having been refolved to 
fend out two veflels to the northern feas, on a voyage of dif. 
covery, and the office of a midfhipman on board a guard-fhip, 
little according with his active turn of mind, he folicited an ap. 
pointment, and was accordingly received on board the Carcale, 
ascoxfwain to Capt, Lutwidge, who was commander of that 
vellel. ‘This application ftands, among many others, a very 
convincing proof of that enthufiaftic attachment to every branch 
of the fervice in which he was engaged, that has fo ftrongly 
marked the character of this noble perfon through life. The ex- 

ition in which he fo earneftly withed to engage, was attended 
with many difagreeable and dangerous confiderations which do 
not ufually fall to the thare of voyages undertaken towards other 
quarters of the world. The principal object of it was to afcer. 
tain how near to the north pole navigation could poflibly be car. 
tied; the Royal Society, and many learned perfons, being of 
opinion that fome advancement might be effected, through fuch a 
meafure, towards the difcovery of a north-weft paflage into the 
South Seas ; and alfo that many aftronomical obfervations might 
be taken in thofe high latitudes, which would afford a variety 
of data and deductions extremely ufeful to feamen. 

‘© The peculiar dangers which it was fuppofed the veflels en. 
gaged in this undertaking would have to encounter, caufed the 
Admiralty Board not only to take fuch extraordinary precautions 
in fitting out and preparing the veffels as might have intimidated 
a lefs ardent mind than that of Mr. Nelfon from voluntarily ex- 
poling himfelf to them, but alfo to iffue a pofitive order that no 
boys whatever fhould be received on board. The caufe was 
obvious ; but the eager and ftrenuous manner of the application 
overcame the difficulty, though our youthful adventurer was not 
then fifteen years old. 

“ His conduét through all the perils of this expedition, which 
were extremely numerous, fully juftified the pees) of his 
application for the appointment, and anfwered the moft fanguine 
expectations of his friends and profeffional relatives. .In fo high 
adegree did he acquire the confidence of his commanding officer, 
that, when the veflels were in the moft perilous fituation, and all 
perfons on board entertained the ftrongeft apprehenfions that they 
would be incloféd in the ice, Mr. Nelfon, notwithitanding his 
Youth, was appointed to command one of the boats fent out for 
the purpofe of attempting to find a paffage or channel into the 
open water, : 
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** One anecdote is related of him during this expedition 
which, though already repeatedly publifhed, and in fome re. 
{pects irregular with regard to the fervice, does too much honour 
to his filial attention to be omitted here: During the time the 
veffels were clofely jammed up by the ice, Mr. Nelfon wa; 
miffed in the night, and no inconfiderable apprehenfions were 
entertained on board for his fafety ; but he was at length dif. 
covered on the return of day at a confiderable diftance from the 
veffel, in purfuit of a large bear. He was armed only with g 
mufket, the lock of which having been, by fome accident, jn. 
jured, was rendered of no further fervice to him than ds a club; 
yet, thus weakly armed, he had the refolution and intrepidity to 
purfue the animal, in the hope of tiring it out, and knocking it 
down with the but-end of his piece. When he returned, he was 
fomewhat harfhly reprimanded by the captain, who demanded, in 
a very peremptory tone, to know his reafon for fo inconfiderate 
and rafh an undertaking ; when his anfwer mutt have unbent the 
brow of the moft unrelenting tyrant—‘* I was in hopes, Sir,” 
faid the young hero, ‘* of getting a fkin for my father.’’ P. 9, 


Throughout the eventful procefs of his fhort but glorious 
life, Lord Nelfon appears not only as a great and gal. 
lant Hero, but as a moft amiable and accomplifhed man; 
highly fufceptible of the milder and better qualities of the 
heart, a dutiful fon, an affeétionate brother, and a faithtul 
friend. Many of his private letters to Mr. Locker, late 
Lieutenant Governor ot Gesennieh Hofpital, under whole 
command he had formerly ferved, are given in the Appeu- 
dix, and futhciently prove the affertion concerning him. 


Sf ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


‘6 Loweftoffe, at Sea, Aug. 12, 1777. 















‘¢ My moft worthy Friend, 


‘« T am exceedingly obliged to you for the good opinion you 
entertain of me, and will do my utmoft that you may have no 
occafion to change it. I hope God Almighty will be pleafed to 
fpare your life, for your own fake, and that of your family ; but 
fhould any thing happen to you (which I fincerely pray to God 
may not), you may be affured that nothing fhall be wanting on 
my part, for the taking care of your effects, and delivering fafe 
to Mrs. Locker fuch of them, as may be thought proper not to 
be difpofed of. You mentioned the word ‘* confolation’’ in your 
letter—I fhall have a very great one, when I think I have 
ferved faithfully the beit of friends, and the moft amiable of 
women, 


“ All 
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«© All the fervices I can render to your family you may be 
affured thall be done, and fhall never end but with my life; and 
may God Almighty of his great goodnefs keep, blefs, and pre. 
ferve you and your family, is the moft fervent prayer of your 
faithful fervant, 

‘© Horatio Ne tson.’’ 


«© P. §. Though this letter is not couched in the beft man- 
ner, be affured it comes from one entirely devoted to your fervice. 


oe ti. Ne 
«¢ [It is neednefs to add,’’ fays Mr. Charnock, ‘ that this 


letter was written in confequence of Captain Locker’s extreme 
ill health, a circum{tance which at length compelled him to leave 
the Jamaica ftation, and return to England for his recovery two 
years afterwards : the foregoing letter {peaks for itfelf ; it needs 
neither comment, nor praife.’’ } 
‘* Badger, May 13, 1779. 
«© Dear Sir, 

« Tam very forry I made you fo uneafy about the men that 
were preffed from the Amity Hall; but I will relate the ftory in 
particular for Mr. Taylor’s fatisfattion, whom I fhould be very 
forry to difoblige, not only becaufe he has becn fo exceedingly 
civil to me, but alfo upon your account, 

« When I firft faw the thips in Port Antonio, I took them 
for part of the Cork fleet, and fent the boat for men,. with orders 
not to prefs from homeward-bound fhips ; they went on board 
two, and did not meddle with their people; but as there were 
thirty-five men on board the Amity Hall, they were tempted to 
bring away five; I was not pleafed when they came on board, 
and I returned into port on purpofe to releafe them, for I enter- 
tained not a thought of detaining any one of them ; the mafter 
came on board, and aéted in a moft impertinent manner, In 
very abufive language he told me he fhould take the law, &c. I 
cannot fay but I was rather warm at being talked to in fuch a 
manner ; however, I immediately returned two men and a neutral, 
but told him I fhould keep the other two, on account of his im- 
pertinent behaviour. (This is the whole of the matter.) If you 
tell the ftory, I beg you will mention, that the matter forgot to 
advertife he had on board two deferters from the Badger. 

‘ The mafter is jut coming on board, fo I muft te little. 
He is juft gone, and I never was more furprifed than at his deny. 
ing the advertifement, and faying that feveral circumftances were 
not fuch as he had written about, either in regard to the num. 
ber, or, that it prevented his proceeding with the convoy ; he 
fays he wrote to a gentleman in Kingfton his account of the af- 
fair, and begged he would get his men releafed, or take fuch 
methods as might preferve him from blame, if he did not fail ;_ he 
tells me he never defired the bufinefs to be advertifed, he has 
begged 
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begged’ my pardon for his behaviour on that day, and we are 
parted very good friends (though I believe all he told me js 
falfe) ; however, it will convince people what fort of man he is, 
I have now completed our water, and fhall fail in the morning, 
f intend going off the eaftern end, to fee if the report of the 
fourteen-gun brig be true. 

‘“« Since I wrote laft I have loft a very fine brig, which we 
chafed twenty leagues to leeward of the ifland, and loft, I am 
fure, for want of a night-glafs. I intend to come in again on 
Tuefday to fave poft if poflible, but for fear I fhould not, I leave 
this here. I fee you are quite determined about going home, 
and in all probability may fail before you can hear from me 
again; but I thall always write to you in England. I hope you 
will have a good voyage, and find Mas. Locker, together with 
all your family, in good health: I hope you will foon recover 
when you get home. The friendfhip you have fhewn me I fhall 
never forget ; and though I lof: my beft friend by your going, I 
would not have you ftay a day longer in this country. I am 
very forry indeed Captain Deane is ill; I beg you will give him 


my beft wifhes for his fpeedy recovery. May health and happi. 


nefs attend you is the fincere with of your 
‘¢ Much obliged and faithful fervant, 


© Horatio NeEtson.” 
«¢ T am afraid the Admiral has got the wrong end of the ftory 
about the men; if you think proper mention it: I beg you 


will return Mr. Taylor my fincere thanks for the kind part he 
has taken in this affair.’” App. p. 3. 


Mr. Charnock has made his volume ftill more interefting 


by the communication of various anecdotes of different in~ | 


dividuals belonging to the fea fervice, or conneéted with 
Lord Nelfon by blood or friendthip. As of Captain Mau- 
rice Suckling, Lord Nelfon’s maternal uncle ; of Conftantine 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave ; of the gallant Captain 
Farmer, Sir Edward Hughes, the prefent Sir Edward Berry, 
and many others. : 
The narrative is in fome parts unneceflarily protratted, 
but the whole is an entertaining performance, and will pre- 
ferve a re{pettable place among the numierous publications 
which doubtlefs will come before us on the fame animating 
and important fubjeét. 
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| 7. VIII. Light Sermons preached before the Univerfity 
on of Oxfard, § &c. 


(Continued from our laft, p. 423.) 


ATIES the two firft Difcourfes, which may be confidered 
as introduétory, in the third Dr. Laurence comes toa 
comparifon of the doétrine of original fin, held by the 
Roman, the German, and the Englifh Churches; and in 
this mode, and this order, he confiders their tenets on the 
fubjeét of each of our articles which he difcufles. The res 
formers of Germany fet themfelves vigorouily to attack the 
numerous errors the {choolmen had introduced on this fub- 
je&t. Many they were ; fome we fhall have to cite from this 
fermon ;' but of the charaéter and {pirit of the works of thefe 
men we fhall not decline giving fome opinion here, as it will 
be of ufe in the remainder of this article: and although we 
fhall not with Leibnitz, fpeaking of the founder of that 
“ feét, call him: the venerable and great Thomas of Aqui- 
nas ;”” nor number the Thomifts indifcriminately “ among 
good philofophers * ;’’ yet we lean rather more to his fenti- 
ment, when he fays that a felettion of the good things to be 
found in the works of this clafs of writers, (for Scotus has 
his fhare in his praifes) would be a valuable prefent to the 
literary world, if performed by a perfon duly fitted for the 
talk, than to that of thofe who think that the value of the dif- 
covery would not repay the fearch. The efforts of the 
human mind may have been mifdirefted for ages; a great 
part of the labour of multitudes of men of penetrating genius 
may have been thrown away, but it 1s impoffible that they 
fhould not have left many things of great utility and value in 
their works. 

Many fiétions were a. by the Romifh fchoolmen on 
the dottrine of original fin, which, as it is here fhown, were 
defervedly condemned by thofe firft reftorers of the purity of 
the Chriftian religion ; and spony thefe were thofe fet up 
to account for the depravation of the nature of Adam after 
the fall, phyfically, in two modes. It were to be wifhed, 
that no charitable writer of our own Church had endeavour. 
ed to refcue either of thefe from the deferved oblivion they 
feemed to be haftening to. Nor muft we omit the fanciful 





* Sur la bonté de Dieu, f. 93, 89.° 
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hypothefis here mentioned of Thomas Aquinas, of two dif. 
ferent expiations of the original and aétual fins of mankind, 
But, as we are informed by Dr. L. thefe divines more parti. 
cularly cenfured another and capital error fet up by {chool. 
men, as flattering human pride, and depreciating the valve of 
the great facrifice which Chrift has offered up forus. Original 
fin is agreed on all hands to be oppofed to original juftice 
or righteoufnefs, the flate of Adam before the fall. This 
inherent righiteoufnels the {choolmen held not to have been 
a part of his proper nature, but an addititious ornament to it 
only, like a garland on the head of a virgin; and that when 
it was taken away from him, his nature remained perfeé. It 
is the confequence of this that fallen man deferveth not the 
wrath of God, nor can a being perfeé in the nature he has 
given it be difpleafing in his fight: he is only deteétive in 
that which was pleafing; he is thus not in a corrupted and 
finful ftate, but in one which with Luther we may call non- 
meritorious. Our Saviour therefore, he obferves, fuffered 
not for finners, but for the non-meritorious ; tae word fin in 
the Scripture and the Creeds muft therefore receive a new 
fenfe, and tor the future muft be underftood to mean nothin 
pofitive, but the abfence of merit only. But thofe of the 
retormed Church, who attribute the firft formation of her 
opinion of the imputation of the fin of Adam to all his pofte- 
rity, or, which is the fame thing, that they are all involved 
in the guilt of it, tothe church of Rome atter fhe fell into her 
greater errors, or to her {choolmen, evidently err againtt eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory ; which demonttrates tnat the opinion and the 
term were much more ancient than thofe writers fuppoie. 
This may be proved from St. Auguftine, St. Bafil, and 
others of the fathers *. The ninth article of our ee 
oes 





* Authorities on this point might be multiplied, not only of 
the Latin but of the Greek Church, which Burnett denies. Of 
the Latin Church one only fhall be cited, St. Auguftine, who 
fays, lib. 3, de Pec. mor. c. 8, Deus ** imputat vero non jam 
aliena [peccata,] fed propria. Aliena quippe erant, quando hi 
qui ea propagata portarent, nondum erant, nunc verO carnali 
generatione jam corum funt, quibus nondum fpirituali regenera- 
tione dimiffa funt. This is exprefs on the imputation of the fin 
of Adam to his pofterity, and Bafil, in his Homily on Paradife, 
fays, ‘* As often as I behold this flower (the Rofe) I am admo- 
nifhed of my own fin (rs auaflas tag euns) for which the earth 
was condemned to produce thorns and thiftles.’’ Here Bafil fpeaks 
of the fin of Adam as his own proper crime, and perhaps the beft 
illuftration 
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does not affirm indeed this doftrine in exprefs terms; but a 
opular expofitor of it, to whom, if we mrftake not, Dr. 
bsaience has tacitly referred in certain parts of the fer- 
mon before us, afietts very juftly ‘* that it certainly more 
intirely quadrates with it’’ than the contrary opinion. But 
as neither the negative nor the affirmative, on the queftion of 
the imputation, neceffarily follows from the grammatical fenfe 
of the article, we fhall fay nothing further on this much- 
contefted point. It is of more confequence to remark, that 
when the fchoolmen taught that where St. Paul calls con- 
cupifcence fin, he is fpeaking figuratively, or by a metony- 
my puts the caufe for the effect, they did not obtrude a new 
interpretation upon the Church: they only therein followed 
the exprefs authority of St. Auguftine *. 

Dr. Laurence in the next place proceeds to the expofition 
of the German do€trine of original fin, and the comparifon 
of it with the article of our Church. The former is here 
fhown to have been, that original fin confifts in a diforder of 
the whole mental frame, the fenfitive appetites, the paffions, 
the affeétions, the reafon, and the will. In this our Church 





illuftration of the operation of this corruption of nature in man is 
given by a father of the Greek Church: it is found in the arth 
Homily of St. Chryfoftom on Rom. 6th. ‘The inventions of the 
fchoolmen in points of faith were very numerous ; but to have 
followed the fathers is an adequate defence againft a charge of in- 
vention, which ought to be allowed when their claim to it is jut ; 
but fuch it will not often be found to be. 

* Aug. contra Julian 16, c. 11. ‘* The Apoftle, in the qth 
chapter to the Romans, calls concupifcence by the name of the 
fin dwelling within him, becaufe it was caufed by fin; and if a 
man be drawn thereby, and affent thereto, concupifcence con- 
ceiving bringeth forth fin.’ The laft words are from St, James, 
C. I. v. 15. the beft expofitor of St. Paul; and we muft argue 
either that St. Paul calls concupifcence fin, figuratively ; putting 
the caufe for the effect, or the text is to be underftood literally ; 
and it may be grammatically underftood in either of the two 
ways. But no grammatical rule of conftraction will determine 
in which of the two it is to be taken: that is to be afcertained 
from other confiderations. Here the text of St. James comes to 
our aid, which afirming in fubftance that concupifcence is the 
caufe of fin, decides the figurative to be the true fenfe, becaufe 
principles, more than appear to be neceffary to the grammatical 
fenfe of the Scriptures, are not to be arbitrarily multiplied ; and, 
therefore, to impofe the literal fenfe on the words of St. Paul, 
is contrary to the laws of good conftruction, 
concurs 
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concurs with that of Germany ; but the divines of the [a. 
ter held that this moral depravation deferves God's wrath 
and damnation, which is aéiually infliéted on the unregenerate 
or unbaptized ; while the Englifh article affirms the defer 
but is totally filent on that a€tual infli€iion of everlafting 
punifhment on account of it. We are here informed alfo, 
that in the Saxon confeflion concupifcence is declared to be 
fin literally, which in the correfponding part of the verfion 
of the original articles, whichare in Latin, is declared “ to 
have in elt the nature of fin;’? terms which in the utmof 
extent of their meaning are far lefs determinate, but no fenfe 
can be legitimately put upon the verfion, which the original 
will not bear *. 

‘Towards the latter end of this difcourfe, the ftate of in. 
fants dying before baptifm is confidered at fome length; and 
the fentiments of different reformers upon it are there given, 
Luther, and his difciple Bugenhagen, inclined to the doc- 
trine of their falvation: Calvin of the abfolute eleétion of a 
certain number, yet at other times he feems to have main- 
tained the falvation of the children of all believers : Zuinglius 
concurred in this opinion, or at leaft thought that none fuch 
would be fubject to eternal condemnation. For this he fup. 

ofed not a fingle authority to be difcoverable in the ancient 
Church. One however may be produced, for St. Auguftine 
reproached Vincentius Victor with holding this doétrine as a 
new herefy. Our Church has paffed this point over unde. 
termined. Ina copy of fome articles of faith, drawn up 


by Cranmer, the falvation of infants dying before bapti{m 1s 





* The Latin article runs thus: Peccati tamen in fefe rationem 
habere concupifcentiam fatetur Apoftolus; and the ratio peccati 
in the Englith article, which is a verfion of the Latin, is tranf- 
lated tne ‘* nature of fin.’’ Now the Latin being the original, 
controuls and determines the fenfe in which any word ufed in 
the tranflation is to be underftood, the Latin expreffion has two 
fenfes in which it may here be rendered ; of one we fhall fpeak 
hereafter. We here take that which the text of St. James points 
out, and the propofition muft be therefore thus tranflated. Con- 
cupifcence hath within itfelf the cane of fin: thus a fuflicient 
agreement will be found between the Latin and the Englith ; fos 
the nature of a thing, and its original principles being the 
fynonyms, the fenfe of the Englifh article is, that concupif- 
cence hath in itfelf the original principle, or is the primary 
caufe of fin, following the text of St. James, Exibuyse cvrrasece 
ijl ausglhay: (Jac. ut fupra) concupifcence conceiving becomes 
the parent of fin, 
afirmed ; 
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affirmed ; and at the revifal of the liturgy at the acceffion of 
Elizabeth, a paflage, implying the contrary in that of Ed- 
ward the VIth, was expunged. In this the firft office fol- 
lowed that of Cologne, which was compiled by Bucer, ac- 
cording to the teftimony of Melanéthon. 

Inthe fourth difcourfe Dr. Laurence enters into the de- 
gree of affinity of the German and Englith Churches, on 
the doftrine of juftification and free will, This he intro- 
duces with a critical canon of the firft utility in difquifitions 
of this nature: that the fenfes of terms and principles. em- 

loyed in any controverfy are to be known and fixed only 
S a ftudy-of that controverfy. That is, with regard to the 
prefent fubjeét, that of the polemical writings of the Ger- 
man divines in the period afligned by him to confider; to- 
gether with thofe of their opponents, the Romanifts. For 
they muft have both ufed the fame words and phrafes in the 
fame fenfe, or their difpute would have been nugatory ; and 
there might have exifted no difference in fubftance between 
them. ‘This has rendered the difcuffions which Dr. Laurence 
has entered into a work of great labour; for his materials are 
all to be taken from writings, which, as he truly obferves, 
however they concentered the attention of all Europe upon 
them in the age in which they were produced, are now lit. 
tle read. In treating of thefe two branches of his fubjeét, 
he follows the fame method and order as before, comparin 
the tenets of the three Churches, and beginning with thole 
of the Romanifts. This ferrnon is occupied chiefly by a 
collation of the latter with thofe of the German Church. 

The Romanifts taught, as we are here informed, that 
fallen, unaffifted man {till retained a natural power to per. 
form works, meriting the grace of God congruoufly : to 
which, although he cannot urge a covenanted right, he may 
fill expeét the gift of it with equal certainty from the im- 
mutable attributes of the divinity. The works likewife per- 
formed by man after grace received, the {choolmen taught 
to have in them, what they denominated the merit of con- 
dignity ; two propofitions, of which the firft has no adequate 
foundation, and the latter is full of prefumption and arro. 
gance. For they admit that revelation contains no exprels 
promife of congruous grace, the confequence of which is, 
that it cannot become an article of faith; and reafon cannot 
prove to man, that God will certainly confer fupernatural 
gifts upon him in confequence of his ufing any me.ns in his 


own power which his invention can fuggeft: the principle. 


ftands on the footing neither of faith, nor of humin reafon, 


And the doétrine of the condign merit of works after grace 
received, 
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received, or that they are worthy of and juftly intitled of 
themfelves to reward, without any further or external re. 
{peét either to the promifes of the covenant, or the merits 
of our Redeemer, (the only fenfe in which a work can be 
faid to have the merit of condagnity is oe to Scrip. 
ture, and to reafon alfo; becaufe as the reward it is pre. 
tended they will receive is eternal happinefs, perfeét and in. 
finite; fo the merit of fuch work muft be perfeét and in. 
finite alfo, which no human or even angelic nature can per. 
torm. 

From this fource, it is here fhown, flowed a deluge of 
corrupt principles in faith and praétice. Its firft confe. 
quence was, that the groffeft finner without grace, that is 
without piety or obedience ; by an aé€t externally good, an 
epus operatum as it was called, obtains grace congruoully ; 
and that after grace fo received, the fimple repetition of 
fuch an a€tis condignly meritorious. But to aéts externally 
good inventive fuperflition added many others not of that 
defcription; fome not commanded, others repugnant to the 
divine law: celibacy, and the monaftic vows; devotion to 

articular fhrines, and pilgrimages ; and on this likew:fe the 
monftrous doétrine of human fupererogation was founded; 
that the merits of finful man could become more than Heaven 
could repay ; and confequently that there was a fuffcient 
{tock of them to fpare for thote who wanted, which lapfing 
to the Romifh Church, was difpofed of as a faleable com- 
moidity. 

It is ufual to oppofe fuperftition to fanaticifm ; but we 
fhall ftop here for a moment to obferve, that there is more 
relation between them at the bottom than fome have fuf- 
pected. An abfurd faith, giving affurance of falyation on 
terms repugnant or unknown to the Scripiure, is the radical 
ertor common to both. The Romith fuperftition fays, that 
it is attainable by Aer faith, without good works, at a fmall 
expence: modern fanaticifm, that it is to be had by her's, 
gratis, Thefe feeming enemies {etting out from gofpel truth 
in oppofite direétions, almoft meet, and cordially embrace 
in the Antipodes ; and the difference becomes little more 
than verbal between Tetzel and an Anti-Remonftrant *. 





* A comparifon of fome extracts from the form of the indul- 
gence fold by Tetzel in Germany, and the doétrine of Dontelock, 
a rigid contra-remonftrant, abundantly proves this. Extract from 
the indulgence. ‘* I by the authority of, &c. &c. and of a 
mo 


Again. 
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Againit the Romifh doftors who fupported thefe tenets on 
congruous and condign merits, Luther employed all his fervid 
and impetuous eloquence, of which we have fome fine and 
copious fpecimens in the notes to this fermon. There are 
found the moft cutting and irrefiftible farcafm, a burning 
indignation juft but terrible, and the marks of that genius 
by which in his age, and favoured by events permitted by 
Providence, he was able to feize an empire over the minds 
of men, and convert it to the ruin of an eftablifhed fuper- 





moft holy Pope **, do abfolve thee from all thy fins, tranf. 

reflions, and exceffes, how enormous foever they may be. * * 
T reBoie you * * to that innocence and purity which you poffeffed 
in baptifm; fo that when you die the gates of punifhment fhall 
be fhut, and the gates of the paradife of delight fhall be opened ; 
and if you fhall not die at prefent, this grace fhall remain in full 
force when you are at the point of death. In the name of,’’ &c, 
&e. &c. Robertfon’s Chas. V. b. 2, yr. 1520: and Tetzel in 
his impious addreffes to the common people informed them, that 
aman ‘‘ for twelve-pence might redeem the foul of his father out — 
of purgatory.’’ (1b.) 

Vet the declaration of Dontelock leads at leaft to the full 
length of the immorality favoured by this abfolution. It runs as 
follows: ‘ If it were poffible for any one man to commit all the 
fins over again which es been acted in the world, it would 
neither fruftrate his eleétion, nor alienate him from the love and 
favour of Almighty God.’’ Preffleor [preflior] Declaratio, &c. 
Appendix, Leyden 1616. (See Heylin Cyp. Ang. Introd.) Of 
an election which is abfolute and irrefpective, this is a neceflary 
confequence ; and a man who can be affured of his a¢tual and 
abfolute election is affured of this. But every one who has faith 
Calvin held to be elected: for faith includes ‘* a firm and cer. 
tain knowledge thereof.’’ (See Inft. 1. 3. f. 7, 28.) Therefore 
every one who ftrongly perfuades himfelf he has faith, and holds 
the doftrine of fuch eleétion, muft believe himfelf poffeffed of the 
privileges which Dontelock fays, the elect are invefted with ; 
and this dotrine of affurance of eleétion, and the reliance on in- 
dulgences, muft have the fame confequences on the morais and 
lives of men, The paflage of Calvin referred to is, ‘* Veré 
fidelis non eft, *** Nie qui Divinis erga fe promiflionibus 
fretus, indubitatam falutis expectationem prafumit.’’ (Inft. 
I. 3.c. 2. s. 16. from Baxter,) whence converfely, ‘ Veré 
fidelis eft,” ** qui, &c. &c. Many others, containing both 
this propofition, and its converfe, might be here quoted. See 
three others, Barrows 4th fermon on the Creed, 

Na {tition 
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flition in his own and many other countries. The doéfrine 
of congruous merit is the principal objeét of his attacks: 
this he affirms alfo every umiverfity, college, and mo. 
naftery, believed and taught. An affertion perhaps hafly, 
although a general credit has been given to it by the re. 
Soames Churches ; and on this hiftorical point we mutt ex. 
prefs fome doubt, although we have no hefitation to admit 
this grofs error to have been rendered almoft wniverfal in the 
Roman Church at the time when Luther arofe; and at tha 
very perio! to have been inculcated with a new and interetled 
zeal, to fupport the lucrative abufes againft which he firk 
declared. It would require evidence from the general tenor 
of their writings at that time to induce us to believe that the 
Dominicans ever declared for it *. Pafcal affures us, that 
they prided themfelves in their attachment to the doétrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, from the firft foundation of the order to 
the time of his writing; and Aquinas exprefsly denies that 
grace is given for congruous merit tf. 

From the doétrines oppofed by the primitive reformers, 
the difcourfe paffes on to thofe maintained by them. An acute 
critical obfervation, which juflice to their merits obliged 
Dr. Laurence to premile to the account he gives of them, 
the fame motive obliges us to notice. He conftders that the 





_— 


* Les Prov. ede. let. Pafcal introduces a Dominican, de. 
elaring his readinefs to fuffer martyrdom fooner than fubfcribe to 
a certain dottrine, and makes him give as a reafon St. Tho- 
mas,’’ whom we {wear to follow to the death, being in disett 
oppofition to it. | 

+ ‘* Homo non poteft fibi mereri primam gratiam.”’ Th. Ag. 
Summa, &c. pars fecunda, 9. 114. Art. 5. A man cannot merit 
for himfelf the firft (infufion of) grace. Art. 3. Conclufion: He 
admits it to be congruous that God fhould recompenfe virtuous 
aéts done by free will, but of the mode he defines nothing: 
fome of the fathers go further, and among them St. Auguftine, 
The real Thomifts therefore are not juftly involved in the ccnfure 
of Luther. It refpects the difciples of Occam, the Terminalijfs 
or Nominalifts. ‘The Thomifts were, we believe, in all ages 
reckoned Orthodox members of the Romifh Church; their matter 
was canonized. He was called ‘* the Angel of the Schools,” 
and in the middle of the 17th century his writings were held to 
be of indifputable orthodoxy ; for fpeaking of a difputed point, 
Pafcal makes one of his interlocution fay, if he exprefles himfelf 
upon it in certain terms, ** I) fera Thomifte et partant Catholi- 
que.”’ (Les Provin, let. 1me) He isa ‘Thomift, and confe- 
quently Catholic or Orthodox. 
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inode in which propofitions are advanced is to be regarded, 
as well as their neceflary fenfe; but the mode of polemical 
difputation of that age was by the publication of Thefes, in 
which the opinions of the proponent were propofed with the 
leaft reftri¢tion ; and the terms in which they were exprefled, 
fuch, as if not accurately confidered, feem to make them 


‘even more general. ‘Tattics in all ages have had their varia- 


tion in mode and principle ; thofe of difputation. have varied 
like all others; and the combatants are to be judged by the 
laws of war eftablifhed in their own age, as to the manner in 
which it isto be carried on. It wag a leading principle with 
Luther, that man, notwithflanding all his exertions to the 
contrary, fins in every att he perfotms; and hence he con- 
cluded, that Works reputed by the Romanifts to merit grace 
congruoufly were actual fins; between righteous a un- 
righteous works he admitted none of a middle or neutral 
natures But thefe opinions did not long prevail among the 
reformed ; for Melancthon, the expofitor ef the fentiments 
of the German Church, fo much looked up to by the fathers 
of our own, in his apology for the confefhion of Augfburgh, 
{peaking of the natural powers of man, admits the freedom 
of the human will; our power to abftain from the commif. 
fion of aétual crimes; and to fulfil all civil, natural, and 
focial duties, without the affiftance of the Holy Spirit, 

Such is the introdu€tion Dr. Laurence places before his 
expofitions of the two articles of free will, and of works 
before juftification, which together form the fubjeé& of his 
fifth fermon. ‘They are, he obferves, to be confidered in 
conjunétion, as having one common objeét, to condemn the 
Romith do€trine of congrueus works. The firft of thefe, or 
the tenth article declares againft one branch of it, denying 
the competency of the unafirfted will to perform a meritorious 
work ; and the fecond or thirteenth, the acceptability of 
thofe fo called ; and thefe works having been denominated 
by the Council of Trent ‘* works before juftification ;” our 
reformers in this article have defcribed them under the new 
term adopted by their opponents. 

It is here fhown that the Englifh Church, ates that 
of Germany, afcribes the falvation of every individual, not 
to his own merits, but to thofe of Chrift only ; and that the 
queftion, whether his merits are applicable to thofe to whom 
the gofpel has never been revealed, is left in our articles to- 
tally undecided, as the New Teltament is filent upon it, In 
the text and notes fome particulars of the opinions of the two 
original reformers of Germany and Switzerland are given. 
Luther was inclined to extend the benefits of redemption to 
Nn 2 the 
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the pious Heathens, and thought that the goodnefs and fuffer. 
ings of Cicero gave him a high rank in that number; bu 
Zuinglius and Bullinger held it to be certain, that God had 
his. ele€&t among the Gentiles; and ‘* that none fuch were 
without the gift of the Holy Spirit and faith.” We judge 
it not neceffary to fay any thing on this opinion as a point of 
faith; but obferve, that the dottrine of Bullinger is counte. 
nanced by the venerable Bede, who affirms, ‘ that the fain 
images of virtue and wifdom obferved among the Gentiles 
they received from above, and by the daily grace of God.” 
Juitin Martyr, and St. Chryfoftom were atfo on the affirma. 
tive fide; and St. Auguitine expreffed his opinion on this 
point to the fame effeét in terms of much fingularity : “ tha 
among the beft works of the Gentiles very few can be found 
juftifying the doer *.” 

The article on free will is here properly divided into two 
parts, one of which is the article as eftablifhed in the rei 
of Edward VI.}3 the other a preface firft added at the revi. 
fion under Parker. The preface is made clofely to follow 
the article de Peccato of the Wirtemberg confeffion, drawn 
up by Melancthon, to be exhibited in the Council of 
Trent. Therefore the fentiments of Calvin were not pre- 
dominant in the Englifh Church at its re-eftabhfhment under 
Elizabeth. 

The fecond part, which was the whole of the original 
article, is on the operation of prevenient and concomitant 
grace on the will. This was taken from St. Auguftine on 
grace and free will, who fays, ‘ that without grace either 
operating upon us that we may will, or co-operating when 
we do will, we have no power to perform the food works 
of piety.’’ Our reformers defined this grace to be that 
which is ** by Chrift ;” narrowing it down, as Dr. Lau- 
rence obferves, {olely to oppofe the doétrine of congruous 
works. Thus it may be underftood as “ putting into our 
minds good defires,” and ftrengthening our determinations 
thence arifing, ‘* until they are brought to good effeét.” 
Thefe, like all other defires, of whatever degree of ftrength, 
the will is free to comply with or reje&t: and fuch was 
the doétrine of St. Chyfoftom, and the more ancient Church, 
with refpeét to grace: ** qui volentem trahit.” God draws 
after him no one but the voluntary follower. 


— ——<« — 
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* We add a ftill greater fingularity of Clement, who fays, 
‘© that formerly philofophy by its proper effect (xa6’ savinr) julti- 
fied the Grecians.’’ : 
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A particular quotation from Calvin, given in the notes, 
obliges us to fay a little more on this citation from St. Au- 
guftin. It is well known that Calvin maintains that grace 
js irrefiftible, and che will not free to reje&t its motions, or 
co-operate with them : this, in his fyflem, 1s a great funda- 
mental point of the orthodox faith, He taxes the Chriftian 
church in all preceding ages, and the fathers of the Church, 
St. Auguftin alone excepted, with the moft unaccountable 
ignorance, and indecifion on this fubjeét : and he even cites 
this very paflage in fupport of his doftrine. On this we 
muft make fome fhort remarks. Were the pureft ages of 
Chriftianity, let as afk, involved in uncertainty, or igno- 
rant of the greater fundamental points of faith? Or are 

oints of that high nature in the divine revelation fo imper- 
fectly expreffed that almott fixteen centuries fhould have 
elapied, during which only one doétor ot the Church fhould 
have (and that only perhaps in a fingle palfage) laid it down ? 
To what Dr. Laurence, with much acutenefs and ability, 
urges againit ham on this Te we fhall alfo add, that as 
St. Auguftin, as cited by Calvin*, aflirms, that ** God co- 





* Our remarks are on the paflage as cited, but it is fair 
to admit that St. Auguftin has faid juft before the fentence 
quoted, ‘* Ut ergo velimus, jive xobis operatur (deus); that is, 
God operates without us, [our concurrence, to the end] that 
we may will [what is good], or that the operation precedes 
the act of. volition. ‘That the operation of prevenient grace 
goes before that of any faculty of the mind; and therefore 
in the firft inftant operates alone: this follows from the very 
term, And the operation there fpoken of by Augultin, 1s 
that of prevenient grace, which is evident from the defcription 
he had immediately before given of it ; ‘‘ which (he fays) at 
firft God worketh in us ; (operatur incipiens) which is weak in 
degree; (et fi parvam dare coeperat caritatem) and this pre- 
pares or predifpofes the will; (prxparat voluntatem) but this 
predifpofition to will is not the att of volition itfelf; thefe are 
all circumftances belonging to prevenient grace, and that not 
acting irrefiftibly, its force being defcribed as {mall in degree ; 
it may aét, however, with various oe of power, from that 
which gives birth to the loweft evanefcent defire, to that which 
is able to excite another, the ftrength of which may exceed the 
inftinét of felf-prefervation ; but in whatever degree it exifts in 
the mind, it does not operate immediately upon the will but 
mediately only through the faculty of deiire. “This paflage, 
therefore, was formerly rightly held, not only to admit, but 
to be meant in the fenfe given above, 
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operates with us when we will’ a good work, his grace 
then co-operates with the will: now 4s there muft bea {e. 
cond agent where there is a co-operation in any act; there, 
fore the will then co-operates with the grace of God: yer 
Calvin concludes the approbation he has given to the whole 
of this very paffage, thus ‘* if any one fhall affirm that man 
hath that (faculty) within him, whereby he may labour to. 
gether (co-operate) with the grace of God, he moft peli. 
lently errs.” | 

Grant to the Calvinift, in the firft member of the fen. 
tence of St. Augullin ‘ the grace of God operates upon us 
that we may will that by thefe words the operation may 


be underftood indifferently, as requiring the co-operation 


of the will or not, as being either refiftible or irrefiftible; 


grant that extolling the power of grace, Auguftin may have 
here made ufe of fuch terms, as may agree with the opi. 
nion that it is irrefillible, as well as with the contrary ; and 
it cannot be pretended that their fenfe goes any tarther; 

et, as it does not declare abfolutely either way, how is 
his a€tual fenfe on this point to be determined ? the articles 
of the Church are here in contormity to thofe of good 
criticifm ; thefe indecifive places are not to be fo expounded, 
as to be repugnant to what St. Auguftine has plainly laid 
down in others; as where he fays, ‘* We are not faithful 
but with free will, yet faith is of God’s grace*.”’ This ex- 
prefsly admits the co-operation of grace and free will: and 
is not the power of the will to refiit the motions of grace 
as plainly indicated in another place ? ** Without grace how 
fhoild God fave man, and without free will how fhall he 
judge him?”’ And St. Jerome, in’ his dialogue againft the 
Pelayians fays; ‘* twat to deny the exillence of the treedom 
of the will, or the aid of God; that is, of Ins grace given 
to us, are parts ot the Manichean impiety: and that by 
holding the neceflity of their conjunétion, we can alone 
enter into the Va Regia (the royal way) which ‘dechines 
neither to the right hand nor to the left.” 

On this article it 1s further here fhown, that our reformers 
did not confider the whole queftion of the freedom of the 
will, but only a part of it; and that in a particular point of 
view. That they do not deny to man the capacity of per- 
forming all a¢is of civil and focial virtue by his natural 
powers ; ‘and without the aid of Divine grace ; but that fuch 





* Epift. 107. ad Vitalem. 
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works are not either propitiatory or meritorious in the fight 
of God. 

This fermon now goes on to the examination of the 1$th 
article ‘‘ on works before juftification :” by thele are to be 
underftco 1 the fare works as are defcribed by thofe divines, 
whofe opinions our reformers here oppofe ; thé members of 
the Council of ‘Trent: that is, works of congruity, pers 
formed as the original article exprefles it, ‘‘ Ante Spiritas 
ejus (Chrifti) afllatun ;”’ before he breathes his {pirit upon 
us: and as in the tranilation, * before the infpirauon of his 
fpirit.”’ It teaches this gift to be perlettly gratuitous, not 
the reward of congruous works. It contains no expreflion 
favouring the opinion that it is not given to all the bap- 
tized; or withdrawn for any caufe, aétual crimes excepied ; 
or that it is confined to a few particular favourites of heaven, 
and operating irrefiflibly on them; as fome have endeas 
oni moft groundle.sly to infer, from the word infpirae 
tion occurring in the tranflation. And according to the 
article, all acceptable works must fpring from faith; yet 
faith renders them not pleafing to God immediately but me- 
diately 5 the merits of Chrift thus becoming ours while we 
put our truftin them, and obey his commands; a doétrine 
fet forth in the homily on ‘falvation. 

The article concludes by afferting that ‘ works before 

race have in them the nature of fin,’’ Dr. Laurence had 

efore fhown, on the authority of the Calviniflic affembly 
of divines held during the civ:l wars, that they did not 
themfelves efteem this torm of expreflion to be equivalent 
toa declaration that they ‘* are (aétual fins or) finful ;”— 
becaufe they judged it neceffary to expunge the one form of 
expreflion, and fubititute the other in its place. And it 
is juftly by Dr. Laurence inferred, from the words of the 
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* Infpiration, and the gift of any meafure of the Holy Spirit, 
are modes of expreffion radically meaning the fame thing: the 
term occurs twice in our tranflation of the Scriptures: in both 
it fignifies truths infufed into the mind of man by the opera. 
tion of God’s fpirit. In the firft, Job, xxxiii. 8. all trurhs 
which may become the object of the underftanding, are defcribed 
as the effets thereof. In the fecond, 2 Tim..ii. 16, all re. 
ligious truths exclafively——to the latter fenfe it is now almoft 
confined ; and it is ordinarily ufed to denote the higheit opera- 
tion of the fpirit on the human mind: but acither in its radical 
fenfe, or either of the other two, does it imply a grace irre. 
Giftible or indefeétiblea, = . yy 
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article, that all our reformers meant to maintain here was, 
the urperfection of all fuch works. 

As the Caivinifts could not eftablith the alteration of this 
article which they, at various penods, comended for ; they 
cute to fay, and *:!] continue to maintain, that « fully ex. 
preffes their meaning without change. But importance 
eno al has been attached to its concluding words, to jufafy 
us in Repping a moment out of our way, as fimply giving a 
review of what Dr. Laurence has written, to determine the 
fenfe of the authentic original, the Latin article, by fhow; ring 
the fenfe of the terms of the fchoolmen which are uled in it, 
and againft whom it was drawn up; fince their own words 
muft, on fuch an occalion, be neceffarily uled in their own 
fenfe. 

The Latin article concludes by afirming, that works be 
fore juftification have in them Ratronem peccati ; which, for 
the prefent, we fhall tranflate, a ratid or proportion ot fin. 
The phrafe was not, by the divines tn the age in which the 
erticles were drawn up, always ufed in the Tame fenfe, but 
fometimes in that of the Roman writers*; formetimes in 
a new one, that of the tchoolmen, it was here evi. 
dently ufed in the later. For in the very fentence pre 
ceding that confidered, the terms are declared to be uied 
in the fenfe of “ the {chool authors."" Now it was a prin. 
ciple of theirs, that the ** Minus bonum habet in fe ra 
tionem mali;’’ the lefs good hath in ifelt a miei OF PTO. 

rtion of evil; or hath m itfelf the evil of umperfediion, 
Fis principle we indeed afcribe to them on the faith of 
Leibnitz, and have not found it im fo many words in their 
writings: but we thall again run the hazard (following the 

reat Dr. Barrow,) to cite Thomas Aquinas; who ays, 
* In this confifts the ratio of evil, (the sao mah) namely, 
that it falls fhort fomething of goodt.’” The true fente of 
the conclufion of the Latin article therefore is this; that 
works before juitifcation fall fhort fomething of good ; or 





* Ratio fometimes fignities firft caufe and motive—Qua mr. 
tione inopem potius ducebat domum? ( Ter.) Num parva caufa 
aut parva ratio elt, (Id.) it is thus ufed in the ninth article, 
2d. A reckoning or account of a debtor—thus in the beginnin 
of the canon on baptifm, made in the 5th feffion of the Counc: 
of Trent, the ratio peccati et reatus peccati are ufed as fynony- 
mous : its fenfe, therefore, wherever found, is determinable by 
the context only. 

+ Summa, &c. P. 1. Qu. 48. Art. edus, In hoc autem 
eanfiftet ratio mali ut fcilicet aliqued deficiat a Sono, . 
ave 
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have not in them that goodnefs which God in his covenant 
has declared to be pleafing to him, 

We have the fentuments of the fathers, and, the 
ref, of St. Auguilin with us; . whofe Pt Sgn 
mott frequently quote, not betaule we prefer it, but be. 
caufe it 1s preferred to that of all others by the Calvinifts, 
He taught that the civil virtues, thofe of heathen morality 
as it is called, were rewarded by God with profpenty in 
this world*, and the punilhment of their crimes was dimi- 
nifhed thereby in the nextt. He had in his eye the virtues 
of the Romans in the purett age. To his authority might 
be added that of Jerome, Athanalius, and Chryfoftom ; and 
fuch works of the Gentiles held by thefe fathers to draw 
after them fignal bleflings in this world, and a proportion 
of divine mercy m the next, to be enjoyed throughout eter. 
nity, could not by them be reputed to be attual fins ; they 
had not the quality of fin, which is to draw punifhment 
after it. Our Englith avticle indeed athrms that ‘* we doubt 
not they have the nature of fin ;" but to fay of aétual fin 
that it has the nature of fin, that a thing has the nature of 
itfelf is nonfente. It can be compared as to its nature only 
with another thing ; the phrale theretore implies thefe works 
not to be aétual fins; and nothing can be underfloed to be 
allerted by it as againit thefe aéts, but their imperfeétion, 

We muft admit that the terms of the Poglith article do 
but vaguely exprefs this fenfe; but at the ame the Latin 
articles were tranilated, the Englih was totally an uniormed 
language ; particularly that part of it in which abftraét theo. 
logical fubjects are to be treated. Even the tranilation of 
Jewell’s Apology was reckoned a work to which the Englith 
language and Englith {fcholars were unequel; and to ae 
fucceeded tolerably in it was a thing we great and unex- 
pected. Our language, now fo copious, was interior even 
to the femi-barbarous languages of the continent in the 16th 
century. This barrennels was known and felt at the time, 
as we learn from the teftimony of a writer who contributed 
much to form it, Sir Thomas Elyot and that of Henry the 
Eighth, whofe literary acquilitions exceeded thole of moft 
fovereigns, They agreed, that “ our Englythe tongue had 
not wordes apte tor the pourpofe”’ of ** interpreting out of 
Greke, Latyn, or any other tongue into Englyiie, as fuffi. 





* Epift., 5. ad Marcellinum, 
+ Lib. 4. contra Jul, c. 3. 
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ciently as out of any one of the faid tongues into an othert, 
This was among the reafons which induced us to affirm 
above, that the fenfe of the words in the Latin articles de. 
termines that of the correfponding terms of the traniflation 
which ought to be interpreted in the fenfe held out by the 
former; and fuch a fenfe they will always very well admit, 
although fometimes it may not be exprefled in the beft man. 
ner. 

The fubje& of the 6th difcourfe is the terms on which 
the Roman, German, and Englifh churches teach that jufti. 
fication. is conferred upona finner. In the naturé of the 
gift they agree ; that it confills in the remiflion of fins; and 
this definition of the term which is: given in the homily 
on falvation, we regard both as the moft fimple and moft 
juft. There are other concomitant benefits received to. 
gether with juftification; but thefe, as not forming parts 
thereof, cannot enter into a legitimate definition of it, 

The Romanifts, as is here fhown, teach that jultification 
is received from the infufion of grace into us, and received 
prior to any at of remunerable obedience, by the unaflifted 
operation of the mind called attrition; by which they hold 
juftifying grace to be congruoufly merited. According to 
this fyftem, the inflant in which a man is juttified, is that 
precifely in which congruous merit ends and condign merit 
begins. Jaftification their church alfo teaches to be fol- 
lowed by converfion, and that by holinefs : and by the laf 
that we are freed from eternal condemnation, but not from 
the temporal punifhment due to fin, either in this world, 
or in a future purgatory ; this # only remitted for perfonal 
fufferings voluntarily borne by the finner, or compenfation. 
made initead of them 

But the {choolmen further taught, that juflification might be 
attained on conditions ftill eafier; and that inftead of the fevere 
remorfe of attrition, the facrament of penitence or penance 
was inftituted by God, conferring the fame benefit on the 
offender; and requirmg a more moderate degree of com- 

unétion,: and a converfion of the heart not intire. In the 

lace ot thefe they contended, that conteffion to the. prielt, 
and the difcharge of fuch fatisfattion as fhould be enjoyned 
by him, were fufhicient fubftitutes ; in this manner they de- 
clared both the eternal and temporal punifhments of fin to 
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remifible. In general, they alfo held the facraments effi- 
cacious by their proper operation, without refpeé. to the 
merits of the receiver; if the effet of the opus operatum 
}* was not, at the time, oppofed by the determination of fome 
mortal crime, then prefent to the will*,” It was further 
taught by thefe doétors, that the efficacy of the facrameut 
of the altar might be fecured to the finner on the like terms, 
the eucharift being received by another perfon in his ftead, 
The fchoolmen did not contend indeed, that thefe inftitu- 
tions {uperfeded the virtue of repentance ; but that they fup- 
ply our defeéts in the performance of that duty: they denied 
not the ufe of the true repentance required by Chrilt ;_ they 
only pointed out, inftead of it, a very ealy way of their own 
invention, for fecuring its benefits, bringing no finall profi 
to their patrons. 

The difcourfe next proceeds to lay down the doftrines 
oppofed by the German Church to thefe grofs errors, from 
the authentic fources which we have repeatedly mentioned, 
In oppofition to the Romanifls, the German reformers con- 
ftantly taught, that while we obey the gofpel of Chrift in 
all things, it is by faith in his merits, not for the imper- 
fect obedience with which it is accompanied, that we are 
entitled to that juftification he obtained for us. In one of 
the articles of Melanéthon, for the vifitation of the Saxon 
Church, we read the following condemnation of another 
fe&t of the corrupters of the purity of Chriftianity, who 
“ pour new wine into old bottles: who preach faith wich+ 
out repentance, without the doétrine of the fear of God, 
without the doétrine of the law ; leading the common people 
into a kind of carnal fecurity, and “* a fecurity which ts worfe 
than moft of the errors of poperyt. 

It is in conclufion thown, that the doétrine of the article 
of our Church on juftification, is in entire concurrence 
with that above laid down. It teaches that we are juflified 
hy faith folely, but not exiffing alone in the foul; ‘‘ fide 


fola, fed non folitaria.”” That there are other gifts co-exift- . 


ing with it, which by its nature muft {pring up of neceflity 
together with it, but not concurring in the operation of jal- 
tifeation: and it is aflerted in the latter part of the Latin 
article, that the belief ‘* that we are juftified by faith only, 
is a dof&trine moft wholefome and tull of confolation, as 
it is explained at large in the homily of juftification.” 


. 
——— 





* Nicolaus de Orbellis. Notes, p. 35% 
+ Notes, p. 362. 
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That we are juftified by faith alone, is a propofition which 
may be explained in two fenfes. This the terms of the ar. 
ticle hold forth in thofe words, in which it is declared to 
be ‘* a wholefome dotirine as explained in the homilies,” the 
obvieus confequence of which is, that if any other fenfe of 
which it is capable be there affixed to it, it may be a doc. 
trine of a very different defcription : and by very copious 
and decifive citations, Dr. Laurence has proved, that the 
Calviniltic fenfe of the propofition was meant to be ex. 
cluded, by the pointed reference in the: article. But we 
fhall further add, that the homily quoted, {peaking of faith, 
“ee gives to it three different attributives ; that of 

eing dead, living, and nourifhed: admitting an inert, an 
effe€tive, and a progreffive faith. It defines the inert, or 
dead faith, to be that which bringeth forth no good work; 
and although the Calvinifts afcribe, in the moit unlimited 
terms, the power of juftification to this principle; the ho. 
mily to which the article refers us for the full and true 
fenfe of its terms, and the doftrme of the Church of En- 
gland, ftates, ‘* that faith which bringeth forth no good 
work, to be not a right, pure, and lively faith; but a dead, 
Develi/h, counterfaite and faigned faith*.”’ A faith of this 
defeription 1s, therefore, fally excluded by the reference 
made in the article to the homily. But the faith meant 
there is that which is called above effeétive, living, or pro- 
duétive faith. Some further proofs of this are alfo furnithed 
by the following homily, which, on account of their brevity 
and force, we here notice. It is afhrmed therein of faith, 
** if thefe fruits [good works| do not follow, we do but 
mock with God, deceive ourfelves, and alfo other men; 
well may we bear the name of Chriftian men, but wee do 
lacke the ‘rue fayth that doeth belong thereuntot. And in 
another place, ** he that hath this faith mutt alfo have good 
workes{.’” The only legitimate meaning of the article 
therefore is, that we are juftified by that faith alone which 
bringeth forth good works: and in the homily of Good 
Works, immediately following that on Faith, it feems to be 
confidered, that effe€tive faith may be ftationary or progrel- 
five, with refpeét to its perfeétnels : for it is there declared, 
that “ our faih in Chrift muft goe before, and afterwards 
bee nourifhed with good works. Life may bee without nouw- 
rifhment, but nourishment cannot bee without life ;” al- 
luding to the text of St. James, ‘* faith is made perfect by 
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works*.”’ Thus we fee, that the difciples of Calvin affirm, 
that they find Ais doétrine on the fubjeé of juttification by 
faith, in a part of the article of our Church, where a full 
condemnation of it is latently couched. With fhowing the 
difcordance between their tenet on this head and the article, 
the remarks on this fermon properly clofe. The prefent 
fubject precludes us from entering into any obfervations on 
the juftice with which this article of our Church attributes 
fo high an office to efficacious faith. Yet we thall, note 
withftanding, refer our readers to the fine difcourfes on faith, 
prefixed by Dr. Barrow, as an introduétion to his expofition 


of the creed. . 
[ To be concluded in our next.} 


™ 





Art. 1X. A complete Verbal Index to the Plays of Shak- 
fpeare ; adapted to all the Editions. Comprehending every 
Subftantive, Adjective, Verb, Participle, and Adverd, fed 
by Nhak/peare: with a difiinét Reference to every individual 
Paffage in which each Word occurs. By Francis Twifs, Efqe 
8vo. 2 Vols. 564 and 611 pp. Price 3l. 3s. Egerton, 
&c. 1805. ’ 


T is but too ufual with commentators to interpret a word 
from their ideas of the context with which it flands, 
while in other paflages, which do not occur to their minds 
at the time, a different interpretation 1s, perhaps, abfolutely 
required. To avoid this error, and the confequent con- 
tradi€tions, (which might be inftanced in many notes on 
Shakfpeare) nothing can be effeétual but to view and com- 
pare together all the paflages in which the expreffion or 
phrafe is ufed, and thence to deduce that comprehenfive 
meaning, which, in its feveral fhades and gradations may 
apply to all the examples. Editors of ancient claffics have 
long difcovered, that the ftyle and phrafeology of thofe au. 
thors can never be fufficiently underftood, nor even their 
fentiments referred to with the facility which is to be wifhed,' 
without the aid of verbal indexes, The Delphin editors, in 
particular, adopted this opinion, and have accompanied the 
greater part of their authors with this aid. A few only of 
the Greek authors have been thus illuftrated, but Seberus’s 
index to Homer, of which various editions have been fold, 
isa complete proof how defirable fuch an accommodation 
is efteemed by the learned. Sophocles has lately been pre- 
fented with an index ; and the excellent edition of Euripides, 
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by Beck, has an index, nearly approaching to a complete 
one, whith adds greatly to its value. The concordances te 
the Scriptures, in the Various lenguages, are all of the fame 
kind ; and poffefs a degree of utility, which, in that branck 
of ftudy, more particularly, cannot be too highly appres 
ciated. . 

For our Englith claffics, very litle of this nature has 
hitherto been attempted, which 1s one reafon why the lan. 

uae of fome of our beft writers, where it deviates at all 
sia common and modern ufage, has been fo imperfeétly 
underflood. Bifhop Newton fet the example, in furnifhing 
a verbal index to the Paradife Loft: and Mr. Todd, we 
underftand, offered to extend it to all the poetical works 
of that great author; but the publifhers were afraid of the 
additional expence *. In faét, the whole works of Milton, 
profe as well as verfe, deferve fuch means of reference, as 
authorities for language, at leat, and frequently in other 

ints of view. 

The attempt to make a copious index to Shak[peare is not 
now entirely new. Mr. Ayfcough compiled for Stock. 
dale’s edition an index of very great extent: but at the 
fame time, from its frequent deficiencies, more likely to 
augment than to fatisfy the defire for fuch an accommodas 
tion. Much is certainly there, but much alfo is wanting. 
To inftance in the very firft page, adafhed is omitted, abed, 
and the word abhaminable; &c. Mir. Ayfeough’s index 1s, 
in fat, more in the ftyle of thofe added to Maittaire's 
claflics, than of the Delphin indexes, and might be very ufeful, 
had it been compiled with more knowledge of the expref- 
fions that are really remarkable in the author. This fault 
indeed pervades all the indices Grecitatis; Latinitatis, &e. 
that they are built merely upon the compiler’s judgment of 
the language, and if that be imperfe€t, the index is of 
courle Telebiive. To the compilation of a true vérbal in- 
dex, nothing is adverfe but the Hercubean labour of the 
work. To extraé& and make references to every word in 
Shak{peare, or a:iy other copious author, for all the various 
times of its occurrence, is really a tafk which might alarm 
even a German commentator or compiler. This tafk, how- 
ever, Mr. F, Twifs has executed, and according to all appear- 
ance, with accuracy. Such a faé&t can only be afcertained by 
trials, and we have neither made nor heard of any that were 
unfavourable, 








* Since writing the above, we are happy to learn, that fuch an 
index is to accompany the republication of Mr. Todd’s Milton. 
All 
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All the ufes of fuch an index cannot eafily be enume- 
rated. It may ferve, in the firft place, to afcertain whether 
a particular word has the authority of the poet or not. Thus, 
if it be thought that franchis’dis a modern word, not fuffi- 
ciently authorized, we turn to the index, and find that i 
is ufed by Shakfpeare, in Macbeth, Aé 2. {c. 2. where we 


find this paffage, 


but ftill keep 
My bofom franchis’d, and my fpirit clear. 





2, It may ferve to illuftrate another poet, particularly 
one who is known to have admired and fludied Shak{peare. 
Thus when he reads in the clofe of Milton’s Lycidas 


And hears the umexprefive nuptial fong, 
In the bleft regions meek of Joy and Love, 


and istoldthat inexpreffible is there meant, an inexperienced 
reader may think it forced. But Mr. Twifs will tell him, 
that Shakfpeare has ufed the fame word in * As you like it,” 
A& 3. fe. 2. On turning to which place he will find that 
it is ufed in the very fame fenfe. 


Run, run, Orlando, carve on ev’ry tree, 
The fair, the chafte, the unexprefive the. 


$. It may help us to find a paffage which we recollett 
imperfe€tly. This it feems unneceffary to exemplify, and 
it may happen continually ; nor can it be attended with much 
trouble, if any one remarkable word or expreflion be recol- 
lefted in the paflage. ‘That will be an eafy key to all the 
reft. 

4. It may afcertain, as firft mentioned, the real fenfe of 
a word, by enabling us to compare all the paflages in which 
it occurs. 

5. It may ferve for amufement in itfelf. By turning it 
over, and feeing the words which = extraordinary, and 
thence referring to the paffages which contain them. Thus 
callied will be tound in Midf. Nights Dream, Aét 1. fc, 2.- 
and in Othello, A& 2. fc. 3. in thefe lines ; 


- Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That in a fpleen unfolds both heaven and earth, 


alfo, 
And paffion, having my beft judgment collied, 
Affays.to lead the way, 


Ba 
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The firft of thefe paffages illuftrates the fecond, and fhows 
the word to mean darkened. The only inconvenience in the 
prefent index is, the want of more perteét references, which 
was unavoidable. The reference to a whole fcene for a fingle 
word, when the fcene happens to be long, is fometimes at- 
tended with trouble. But, unlefs the lines were numbered 
in all the editions, this could not be avoided. 





eee 


Art. X. The Life and Pontificate of Lea X. Se. By 
W. Rofcoe. 


[ Concluded from our laft, p. 347.] 


Haves G briefly noticed the two chapters in Vol. 1 and 

11. which are introduétory to the ftate of learning under 
Leo, we pafs on to Chapter xvi. of Vol. 111. in which 
Mr. Rofcoe gives an account of the encouragement afforded 
to men of talents at Rome, under the patronage of Leo, and 
during a period of general tranquillity. Among the Italian 
poets (i. €. poets who wrote in Italian) characterized in this 
chapter, we find the names of Sanazzaro, Tebaldeo, Ber- 
aa Accolti, who is very juftly confidered by Mr. Rofcoe 


paid to him in his lifetime, Bembo, Beazzano, Molza, 
Ariofto, Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, Francefco 
Berni, Folengi, Triffino, Rucellai, and Alamanni. Some 
of thefe names are confeffedly obfcure, or little known un- 
lefs to thofe who are converfant in the antiquities of Italian 
poetry ; but Mr. R. appears to have ftudied their writings 
with attention, and has certainly appreciated their merit 
with much tafte. 

His opihion of Bembo we fball extraét, as it contains 


fome truths well deferving the notice of modern poets in our 
own nation, 


‘© The poetical works of Bembo confit chiefly gf Sonetti and 
Canzoni, in the ftyle of Petrarca, and are freqyuently more cor- 
re&t and chafte, but at the fame time more unimpaffioned and 
coid, than the model on which they are formed. In the perufal 
of thefe pieces we perceive nothing of that genuine feeling, which 
proceeding from the heart of the author, makes a direct and 


that fecondary charatteriftic of genius, which luxuriates in the 
regions of fancy, and by its vivid and rapid imagery delights the 
imagination. On the contrary, whilft thefe pieces ftand ap- 
proved to our deliberate judgment, we feel a conviction that any 


perfon 


as undeferving of the high and even fuperftitious honours _ 


irrefiftible appeal to that of the reader ; and but little even of 
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gesfon of good tafte and extenfive reading might, by a due por. 
tion of labour, produce works of equal merit. That this con. 
yi@tion is well founded is proved in no uneqyivocal * manner by 
the innumerable throng of writers who have imitated the manner 
of Bembo ; and who, availing themfelves of the example of this 
fcholaftic ftile of compofition, have inundated Italy with writ. 
ings which feldom exhibit any diftintion either of character or 
of merit. That the introduction of this manner of writing was 
fatal to the higher productions of genius cannot be doubted. In. 
ternal worth was facrificed to external ornament. ‘The vehicle 
was gilt and polifhed to the higheft degree, but it contained no- 
thing of any value ; and the whole attention of thefe writers was 
employed, not in difcovering qwhat fhould be faid, but sow it 
thould be faid.’? Vol. 111. p. 197. 


Mr. R.’s charaéter of Ariofto is not Jefs critically juft. 


On taking a general view of the poets of this period, we 
immediately perceive, that Ariofto occupies the firft ftation, and 
that had it been deprived of the fplendor of his talents, a con- 
fiderable diminution muft have been made from the glory of the 
age. The fertility of his invention, the livelinefs of his imagery, 
the natural eafe and felicity of his dition, give a charm to his 
compofitions which arrefts the attention, and interefts the fecl. 
ings of the reader in a degree not experienced from the productions 
of any of his contemporaries. Whilft the other writers of Italy 
were devoting theis talents to the clofe imitation of Petrarca, 
and to the mere elegancies of expreffion, he allowed himfelf a 
wider range, and poured forth the ideas of his creative fancy in 
his own attra¢tive and forcible language. Hence the genius ot 
Asiofto is not prefented to us in the fafhionable garb of the day, 
as it was indif{criminately worn by his contemporaries ; but in its 
own natural and becoming drefs, which appears equally graccful 
ad appropriate at all times, and in all places. By the example 
of Bembo, the Italians would have written with correctnefs, and 
with elegance, but they would have been read only by their own 
countrymen. ‘The delicate and attenuated fentiment which gives 
its faint animation to their writings, is loft when an attempt is 
made to transfufe it into another language; but the bold and 
vigorous ideas of Ariofto bear without injury all change of 
climate ; and his works have contributed more than thofe of a 
+ author, to diffate a true poetical fpirit throughout Europe.’* 

- 216, 


I 
Chap. xvi1. is employed on the improvements made in 
the fame age in claflical Jiterature, and here, without per- 





* Does not Mf. Rofcoe mean the reverfe, eguivecal? Rew. 
Oo haps 
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haps much prejudice to his favourite Leo, Mr. Rofeoe 
might have complimented the memory of Pope Nicholas Y, 
who collected many thoufand volumes of Greek manulcripts 
from various negieéted libraries, the Byzantine, &c, [py 
claflical literature, however, the improvements at this time 
approached more fteadily and uniformly towards the highe 
excellence, than can be obferved in the cultivation of the 
national tongue ; and Mr. R, has taken a very judicious re. 
view of the Latin productions of thoie who attained a de. 
cided fuperiority in tiis branch of polite learning, to which 
Leo, he informs us, fhowed a particular favour, Bembo 
and Sanazearo, already noticed, excelled in the elegance of 
their Latin ftyle ; and to them are added Sadoleti, Augurelli, 
Vida, to whom ample juflice is done, Fracafloro, Navagero, 
Flaminio, Silvefiri, Mozzarello, Marone, Quero, and fome 
other reciters of extempere Latin verfes, whofe praifes, how, 
ever, muft be underftood with fome allowance. Mr. Rofcoe 
introduces the following cireumftances as Bey honour. 


able to the memory of Fracaftoro, Flaminio, Navagero, and 
Vida. 


‘* Although they devoted their talents to the cultivation of 
the fame department of literature, yet fo far were they from being 
tainted in the flighteft degree with that envy which has too often 
infected men of learning, and led them to regard the productions 
of their contemporaries with a jaundiced eye, that they not only 
pailed their lives in habits of the ftricteft friendihip, buat admired 
and enjoyed the literary produétions of each other with a warmih 
and a tincerity which were at once a proof of the correétnefs of 
their judgment, and the liberality of their minds, This admire 
tion (hey were not more ready to feel, chan to exprefs ; and their 
works abound with paflages devoted to the commemoration of 
their friendfhip, and to the mutual commendation of their talents 
and writings. This example extended to their contemporaries, 
and humarized and improved the charaéter of the age ; infomuch 
that the fcholars of the time of Leo X. were not more fuperior 
to thote of the fifteenth century, in the proficiency made in 
liberal tudies, than in the urbanity of their manners, the can- 
dour of their judgment, and the generous defire of promoting 
the iierary reputation of each other. Hence it is further to be 
obferved, that thefe authors have never dipped their pens in the 
gall ot fatire, or degraded their genius by combining its efforts 
with thofe of malignity, of jealoufy, of arrogance, or of fpleen. 
Not confining their talents to the cloiftered recefies of learned 
indolence, thcy obiained by their condact in public life the efteem 
and confidence pf their teliow-citizens ; whilft their hoars of 
leifure were devoted to the cultivation of the feverer ferences, 
and enlivened by thofe poetical effafions to which they be va’ 
inacote 
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indebted for the chief part of their fame. The intrinfic merit 
and claffical . of their writings are rendered yet more 
eftimable by the ftrict attention to decency, and moral:propriety, 
which they uniformly difplay ; and which, added to the con. 
fideration of the eafe and fimplicity with which they are written, 
might juftly entitle them to a preference even to the remains of 
many of the ancient authors in promoting the education of 
youth.’ P. 316. 


If we have any objeétion to this review of the Italian and 
Latin poets of the time of Leo, itis that his biographer feems 
inclined to lay too much ftrefs on the liberal encouragement 
afforded by that pontiff; Patronage is certainly of fome im- 

rtance, but we ought to hefitate in declaring how much it 
has produced, when we confider how much in all ages has 
heen produced without it. As to Leo, there appears futf- 
ficient evidence in the volume before us, to prove that his 
liberality was in fome cafes very tardy, and in others that he 
was rather a niggard in beftowing encouragement. 

Chap. xx. in Vol. 1v. which embraces the feeble attempts 
made in philofophy, the difcoveries in the Eaft and Welt 
Indies, &c. is principally valuable for the critical account 
of the celebrated Cafliglione, and the notice of the early 
novel writers Bandello and Aretino, the latter. of whom is 
chaftifed with all the keen juftice of virtuous indignation. 
Perhaps, as our author bas fuggefted, his mame might have 
been omitted in a hiftory which profeffes to recerd thefe only 
who do honour to the age, yet as throwing light on the de- 
pen {tate of fociety at that period, which is clearly proved 

y the encouragement and honours Aretino received, this 
account was in fome refpeéts indifpenfable. We cannot, 
however, quit this chapter, without noticing among the pecu- 
liarities of our author's opinions, and where he fteps out of the 
literary track, a paflage refpe€ting the difcoverics of the new 
world, in which after a whining prophecy of the downfall 
of Europe, he compliments the Americans as ‘‘ a new peo-~ 
ple, who have rifen upon thefe ruins, where we may difcern 
the origin of a mighty empire, deftined, ‘sabe to be the 
lait refuge of freedom, and to carry to higher degrees of ex- 
cellence, thofe arts and {ciences which it has received from 
the exhaufted climes of Europe !” 

From Chap. x x1. which records the progrefs of the li- 
braries of Rome, the characters of the librarians of eminence, 
and of the hiftorians Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and a few 
mifcellaneous writers, we fhall copy Mr. Rofcoe’s opinion 
on the much-contefted queflion refpeéting the intention and 
tendency of Machiavelli's political writings. After premifing 
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that it may not be thought a fuperfluous talk, to endeavony 
impartially to afcertain in what eftimation thofe writings 
ought to be held, he proceeds : 


** On this fubje& it may then be remarked, that no one has 
hitherto been found hardy enough to defend, in their full extent, 
the baneful maxims advanced by Machiavelli, particularly in his 
treatife, entitled Z/ Princife. ‘© If it be contended,’ fays one 
of his warmeft apologifts, ‘* that this work is fit for the peruf) 
of all fovereigns, as well tegitimate as ufurpers, and that he in. 
tended to give an eulogium on tyranny, he can neither be defend. 
ed nor excufed. But how can it be thought poffible,’’ continues 
he, ‘f that Machiavelli, who was born under a republic, who was 
employed as one of its fecretaries, who performed fomany important 
embaflies, and who in his converfation always dwelt on the glo. 
rious actions of Brutus and of Caffius, fhould have formed fuch a 
defign?’’ Hence it has frequently been urged on his behalf, that 
it was not his intention to fuggelt wife and faithful counfels, but 
to reprefent in the datkeft colours the conduct which a fovereign 
muft neceffarily purfue, in order to fupport his authority. “ it 
was the intention of Machiavelli,’’ fays another encomiaft, * to 
defcribe a deftru€tive tyrant ; and by thefe means to excite odium 
againft him, and prevent the execution of his projects.’’ ‘ Our 
thanks are due to Machiavelli,’’ fays Lord Bacon, ‘ and to 
fimilar writers, who have openly, and without diffimulation, 
fhewn us what men are accuftomed to do, not what they ought 
to do.’’ ‘The validity of thefe and fimilar apologies, is, how- 
ever, extremely queftionable. Thofe principles. and rules of 
condu¢t on which the tranquillity of mankind fo effentially de- 
pends, are too facred to be treated in ambiguous terms, and 
Machiavelli frequently difplays fo much apparent fincerity in his 
political writings, as renders it extremely difficult, if not im. 
pofflible, to decide when he intends to be ironical. Nor have the 
triends of this author, who have fuppofed, that in his treatife 
del Prixci~e, he meant only to inftigate his patron Lorenzo duke 
of Urbino to his ruin, conferred any honour either on his moral 
or intellectual character. If, indeed, this were his real intention, 
we might be inclined to aflent to the opinion of cardinal Pole, 
that the writings of Machiavelli were traced by the finger of the 
devil. But fuppofing the purpofe of Machiavelli’ to have been 
commendable, can there be a greater folecifm in point of judg- 
fhent, than to infligate a perfon to tyrannize overa country, te 
be cruel to his own fubjects, and faithlefs to the reft of the world, 
in the expectation of exciting a general odium againft. cruelty; 
fraud, and oppreflion ; and thus introducing a certain evil for the 
purpofe of applying to it a dubious remedy ? We may, however, 
{fafely releafe this author from an aecufation, for which he has 
been indebted folely to the oversearneft zeal of his advocates, and 
may certainly admit, that whatever may be thought of she rec- 
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titude of his maxims, he was at leaft ferious in his promulgation 
of them. Many of the moft exceptionable doctrines in his Prin. 
cipe are alfo to be found in his Di/corf, where it cannot be pre. 
tended that he had any indirect purpofe in view ; and in the Jat. 
ter he has in fome inftances referred to the former, for the further 
elucidation of his opinions. Nor is it a flight proof of the fince- 
rity of Machiavelli, that his work was recommended by his inti- 
mate friend Biagio Buonaccorfi, as a grave and ufeful performance. 
This, indeed, feems to have been the general opinion at the time 


_ ofits publication. Neither Adrian VI. nor Clement VII. pafied 


any cenfure on his writings, and the latter not only accepted the 
dedication of his hiftory, which Machiavelli wrote at his requeft, 
but granted the Roman printer Antonio Blado, a papal bull for 
the publication of all the ‘writings of Machiavelli, in which the 
Principe is particularly mentioned. 

Taking it then for granted, that Machiavelli has in his politi- 
cal works fairly reprefented his own fentiments, how are his 
merits to be appreciated ? Machiavelli was an acute man; but 
nota great man. He could minutely trace a political intrigue 
through all its ramifications, but he could not elevate his views 
to perceive that true policy and found morality are infeparably 
united, and that every fraudulent attempt is then moft unfortu- 
nate, when it is crowned with fuccefs. ‘fo obtain a political end 
by the violation of public faith, is a ftratagem that requires no 
great talents, but which will! not bear to be frequently repeated. 
Like the tricks offa juggler, the petty routine of thefe operations 
is quickly underftood, and the operator himfelf is foon on a level 
with the reft of mankind. ‘Thofe who like Machiavelli have 
examined human condutt only in detail, muft ever be at a lofs to 
reconcile the difcordant facts, and to diftinguifh the complicated 
relations of public and national-concerns, It is only by tracing 
them up to fome common fource, and adjufting them by fome 
certain ftandard, that paft events can ever be converted into pro- 
per rules of future conduct. To recall the examples of ancient 
and modern hiftory for the imitation of future times, is a mode of 
inttruction which, without proper limitations and precautions, 
will often be found highly dangerous. Such is the variety in 
homan affairs, chat in no two inftances are the circumftances in 
all refpects alike, and on that account, experience without prin- 
ciples muft ever be a fallacious guide. To clofe our eyes to the 
examples of paft ages, would, indeed, be zbfurd, but to regulate 
our conduét by them, without bringing them to their proper teft, 
would be ftill more fo. With thefe confiderations the works of 
Machiavelli may be read with advantage, and his errors may 
ee prove no lefs inftruétive than his excellencies, Vol. iv. 

- 152. 


_ From this we pafs to the laft and moft interefting chaptet 
in the literary department of.this work, which treats of the 
Tevival of the fine arts, and in which Mr. Rofcoe’s ityle = 
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tafle feem to rife with an energy and grandeur proportioned 
to the animating ie He appears, indeed, to have en. 
yoyed a peculiar delight in reviewing fubjeéts which are 
among the leaft perifhable monuments of human genius, al. 
though time and barbarous neglett have done them no {mall 
injury. ‘The moft iluftrious peciod of the arts, Mr. Rofeve 
obferves, is that which commences with the return of Mi. 
chelagnolo * from Rome to Florence about the year 1500, 
and terminates with the death of Leo X. in 152), or rather 
with that of Raffaello in the preceding year. Wath this pe. 
riod, almofl all the great works in painting, in {culpture, and 
in architecture, which have been the admiration of fucceeding 
times, were produced. To felect an adequate fpecimen from 
this part of Mr. R.’s labours, is not very eafy. In his nar. 
rative are {o uniformly blended the decifions of correct tafle} 
with the enthufiafm of a poetical imegination, that we might 
perhaps, with fome propriety, have contented ourfelves 
with this general prai.e, but as cuftom requires that we 
fhould go tarther, we fhall extraét a paflage trom his very 
elaborate review of the works of Raffaello. It will aorda 
proof, but probably not the beft that might have been feleé- 
ed, of the ability with which he appreciates the merit of the 
greater artifts. 


“© The demands made by Leo X. upon the talents and the 
time of Raffacllo, were indeed unremitting, and could not have 
failed to have exhauited the efforts of a lefs fertile imagination, 
ora lefs rapid hand. Having determined to ornament one of the 
apartments of the Vatican with tapeftry, which was at that time 
woven in Flanders with the utmof perfection and elegance ; he 
requefted Raffaello to furnifh the defigns from fach portions of 
feripture hiftory, as might be fuitable tor the purpofe. The paf- 
fages which he chofe, were felected from the aéts of the apottles ; 
and thefe he defigned on cartoons, or paper, colouring and finifh- 
ing them with his own hand, as models for the imitation of the 
Flemith artifts. Each of thefe fubje€ts was ornamented at the 
bottom with a frize, or border, in chi rte /curo, reprefenting the 
principal tranfactions in the life of Leo X. ‘The pieces of tapeftry 
wrought from thefe defigns, and which, until very lately, deco- 
rated the papal chapel, were executed by the tapeftry-weavers 
with a harmony of colour, and brilliancy of effet, that aftonifh- 
ed all who faw them, and feemed to be rather the production of 
the pencil than the loom. In this work Leo expended the enor- 








* Ms. Rofcoe’s fpelling. We prefer Angelo, which the Aca- 
— della Crufca ufe. Agnolo is a pronounciation of Angelo, 
and {ois Angiolo, ufed, if we miftake not, by the Bolognefe. Revs 
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mous fum of feventy thoufand crowns. But althouglrthe tapeftry 
arrived at Rome, the drawings, yet more valuable, were fuffered 
to remain in the hands of the Flemith workmen, from whofe de. 
feendants $t is fuppofed they were purchafed, in the enfuing cen. 
mry, by the accomplifhed but unfortunate Charles I. (During 
the difturbanches which foon afterwards arofe in thefe kingdoms, 
thefe precious monuments were expofed to fale, in common with 
the reft of the royal collection ; but Cromwell was not fo devoid 
of tafte as to permit them to be lott to this country, and direéted 
that they fhould be purchafed. No further attention feems how- 
ever to have been paid to them, and foon after the acceflion of 
William IIT. they were found in a cheft cut into ftripes, for the 
ufe of the tapeftry weavers, but in other ms pe without material 
injury. For feveral years thefe celebrated cartoons formed the 
chief ornament of the palace of Hampton Court, whence they have 
been removed by the orders of his prefent Majeity to his refidence 
at Windfor. Let not the Britith artift who is fmitten with the 
love of his profeffion, and owns the‘influence of genius, let him 
got fail to pay his frequent devotions at this fhrine, 

«« We now couch the confines of the higheft ftate of the art ; of 
that period when the powers of Raffaello, who undoubtedly united 
in himfelt all the great requifites of a perfect painter, in a higher 
degree than any other individual, were exerted to their fall ex- 
tent. To diftinguifh this ara was the deftination of his taf 
work, the transfiguration of Chrift on Mount Tabor, In the 
production of this piece Raffaello was attracted by fricndfhip, and 
ftimulated by emulation. During* the abfence of Michela 
from Rome, that great artift had heard the praifes of Raffaello 
refounded from every quarter, and had found his productions come. 
mended for propriety of invention, corre¢tnefs of defign, grace 
of compofition, and harmony of colouring ; whilft his own were 
reprefented as having no ether excellence than truth of drawing to 
recommend them, Relinquifhing for a moment that department 
which was more confonant to the fevere energy of his own genius, 
and in which he ftands without a rival in modern times, he re. 
folved to oppofe a barrier to the triumphs of his great competi- 
tor, and by availing himfelf of the experienced pencil and at. 
tractive colouring of Sebaftiano del Piombo, to give to his own 
te conceptions, thofe advantages which were neceffary to 
exhibit them with full effet, This union of genius with talent, 
gave rife to feveral celebrated produCtions, the defigns of which 
Were furnifhed by Michelagnolo, and the execution intrufted to 
Sebaftiano. At this juncture the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici 
had engaged Raffaello to paint for him in of) the picture of the 
transfiguration, which was intended to ornament the great altar 
of the cathedral of Narbonne, of which place the Cardinal was 
archbifhop. _No fooner had he commenced the work, than 
Sehaftiano begun, as if in. competition with him, his celebrated 
picture of the raifing of Lazarus, which was painted with the 
greaictt 
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greateft attention, and in part from the defigns of Michelagnole 
and under his immediate fuperintendance and direétion. Such : 
conteit was well calculated to call forth all the efforts of Raf 
faello, and the work which he produced, is acknowledged to 
have difplayed his various excellencies to full advantage. The 
pictures when completed were exhibited together to public view 
in the chamber of the confiftory, and both received high com. 
mendation. ‘The work of Scbaftiano was univerfally approved 
of, as a wonderful inftance of energetic defign and powerful ef, 
feét ; but the warmeft admirers of Michelagnolo have not hef. 
tated to confefs, that in beauty and in grace the picture of Raf, 
faello had no equal.”” P. 239. 


On the other hand, in deferibing the ceiling of the Sixtine 
chapel, Mr. R. appears to fall confiderably fhort of the 
vivid details of prior writers and artifts. We allude parti- 
cularly to a moft beautiful pafflage in one of Sir Jofhua Rey. 
volds’s laft Leétures on this fubjeét; in this we know not 
which to admire moft, the Chriftjan or the Artift. In other 
re[petts, however, the reader may depend as much on the 
tafte, as on the powers of refearch which are fo copioufly 
difplayed by Mr. Rofcoe in the whole of this chapter. 

The work concludes with a fummary of the charaer of 
Leo X. in which Mr. R. as may be expetied, appears as 
his warm advocate. Still he has fo impartially detailed fatts 
in the preceding hiftory, that even the eloquence of this 
laft effort will not very materially difturb any of thofe 
** landmarks,” which have hitherto dire€&ted public opinion. 
We wilh, however, Mr. R. had dwelt lefs minutely on the 
form and features of Leo, in order to eftablifh the phyfiog- 
nomical indications of perfonal worth or genius. Such 
an attempt might have been fuitable enough for an enthufiait 
like Lavater. But the conclufion of the character of Leo 
will probably be deemed unobjettionable by all parties, 


‘* After all, however, it muft be confeffed, that the claims 
of Leo X. to the applaufe and gratitude of after times, are chiedy 
to be fought for in the munificent encouragement afforded by him 
toevery department of polite literature and of elegant art. Itis 
this great characteriftic, which amidft two hundred and fifty fuc, 
ceflive pontiffs, who, during the long fpace of nearly twenty 
centuries, have occupied the moft eminent ftation in the Chriftian 
world, has diftinguifhed him above all the reft, and given hima 
reputation, which notwithitanding the diverfity of political, re, 
ligious, and even literary opinions, has been acknowledged in all 
civilized countries, and by every fucceeding age. It is true, 
fome modern authors have endeavoured to throw doubts even upoo 
this fubje@t, and have indire&ly queitioned, or boldly denied the 
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faperiority of his pretenfions as a patron of letters, to thofe of the 
jo fovercigns of ihe age. ‘* It is well:/known,’’ fays ohe of 
thefe writers, ‘* what cenfure attaches to the character of Leo X. 
for having favoured and rewarded muficians and poéts, in pre. 
ference to theologians and profeffors of the law ; whilft the glory 
of having revived and promoted the ftudies of polite literarure, 
is to be attributed rather to the pontiffs, his predeceflors, and to 
his own anceftors, than either to himfelf or to his coufin Clement 
VII.” ‘* I obferve,’’ fays another eminent literary hiftorian, 
« that thefe times are generally diftinguifhed as the age of Leo 
the ‘Tenth; but I cannot perceive why the Italians have agreed 
to reftrict to the court of this pontiff, that literary glory which 
was common to all Italy.’’ ‘* It is not my intention,’’ adds he, 
to detract a fingle particle from the praifes due to Leo X. for 
the fervices rendered o him to the caufe of literature. I thall 
only remark, that the greater part of the Italian princes of this 
period might with equal right pretend to the fame honour; fo 
that there is no particular reafon for conferring on Leo the fupe- 
tiority over all the reft.’? After the pages which have been al. 
ready devoted to enumerate the fervices rendered by Leo X. to 
all liberal ftudies, by the eftablifhment of learned feminaries, by 
the recovery of the works of the ancient writers, and the publi. 
cation of them by means of the prefs, by promoting the know. 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages, and by the munificent 
encouragement beftowed by him on the profeffors of every branch 
of fcience, of literature, and of art, it would furely be as fupers 
fluous to recapitulate his claims, as it would be unjuft to deny 
his pretenfions to an eminent degree of pofitive merit. How far 
he was rivalled in his exertions in thefe commendable purfuits, 
by the other princes of his time, is a queftion which has not 
hitherto been partieularly difcuffed. If, however, for this pur. 
pofe, we take a general view of the ftates of Italy, or even of 
Europe, and compare the efforts made by - their fovereigns with 
thofe of Leo X. we fhall find little caufe to accede to the opinion, 
fo decifively advanced. In Naples, with the expuifion of the 
family of Aragon, and the introduction of the Spanifh govern. 
ment, the literary conftellation which had fhone fo bright at the 
elofe of the preceding century, had fuddenly difappeared, and had 
left that unfortunate and diftraéted country in aimoft total dark. 
nefs. The viciffitudes to which the city and territories of Milan 
had been expofed, and the frequent change of its fovereigns, Had 
efeQually prevented that place from being confidered as a fafe 
afylum for either the mufes or the arts ; and even the character off 
the princes of the houfe of Sforza inthe time of Leo X. as dif- 
played during the fhort period in which they held the fovereignty, 
exhibited few proofs of that predilection for literature, by which. 
fome of their anceftors had been diftinguifhed. Althongh the: 
city of Venice was further removed from the calamities of the 
P p tume, 
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time, yet the continental territories of that ftate had fuffered alf 
the horrors of warfare ; and even the. capital derives more cele. 
brity, in the eftimation of the prefent day, from its having been 
fixed upon by Aldo for the eftablifhment of his prefs, than from 
the literary character of its inhabitants. The family of Gon. 
zaga, the fovereigns of Mantua, have juftly been ditlinguithed as 
eminent patrons of learning ; but the fcantinefs of their refources, 
which were exhaufted by military expeditions, and the narrow 
limits of the theatre of their exertion, prevent their being placed 
in any degree of competition with Leo X. On the death of 
Guidubaldo, Duke of Urbino, in the year 1508, and the accef. 
fion of his fucceffor Francefco Maria della Rovere, that court 
changed its character ; and after the expulfion of the Duke by 
Leo X. in the year 1516, the duchy of Urbino may be con. 
fidered as compofing, like the Tufcan ftate, a part of the domi. 
nions of Leo X. Of all the principalities ot Italy, Ferrara is 
the only one that had any pretenfions to contend with the ponti- 
fical fee in the protection and encouragement afforded to men of 
talents, learning, and wit, and the poffeflion of Ariofto alone is 
an advantage not to be counterbalanced by any individual of the 
Roman coutt ; yet the patronage conferred on this great man by 
the family of Efte, was fo fcanty, as to have fupplied him with 
frequent fubjects of remonftrance and complaint. Avs a patron of 
learning, Alfonfo was greatly inferiot to many of his predecef- 
fors, and he was indebted for his glory rather to his military 
exploits, than to his fuccefsful cultivation of the arts of peace. 
During his avocations or his abfence, the encouragement of litera. 
ture devolved, with the care of his ftates, on his Duchefs, Lv. 
crezia Borgia, to whom is to be attributed no fmall thare of the 
proficiency made in liberal ftudies during the times in which fhe 
lived. Nor is there any perfon of the age who is better entitled 
to fhare with Leo X. in the honours due to the reftorers of learn. 
ing, than the accomplifhed, but calumniated daughter of Alex- 
ander VI. 

“< Still lefs pretenfions than the Italian potentates have the 
other fovereigns of Europe, to participate in or to diminifh the 
glory of Leo X. ‘The cold and crafty policy of Ferdinand ot 
Spain, and the vanity, imbecility, and bigotry, of the emperor 
elect, Maximilian, were ill adapted to the promotion, or the 
toleration of liberal ftudies ; and their youthful fucceffor Charles 
V.. and his rival Francis 1. were too much engaged in hoftilities 
againft each other, to allow them at this time to afford that 
encouragement to letters and to arts, which they manifefted at 4 
fubfequent period. The moft munificent, as well as the mof 
learned monarch of his time, was Henry WIII. under whole 
aufpices England vigoroufly commenced her career of improve- 
ment ; but the unaccountable verfatility, and unrelenting cruelty 
of his difpofition, counteracted in a great degree the effects of bis 
liberality ; and it was not until the more tranquil days of his 
daughter 
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daughter Elizabeth, that thefe kingdoms rofe to that equality 
with the other ftates of Europe, in the cultivation of fcience and 
of literature, which they have ever fince maintained. 

« That an aftonifhing proficiency in the improvement of the 
human intelle&t occurred during the pontificate of Leo X. is uni. 
verfally allowed, That fuch proficiency is principally to be at- 
tributed to the exertions of that pontiff, will now perhaps be 
thought equally indifputable. Of the predominating influence of 
e powerful; an accomplifhed, or a fortunate individual on the 
character and manners of the age, the hiftory of mankind fur. 
nifhes innumerable inftances ; and happy is it for the world, when 
the purfuits of fuch individuals, inftead of being devoted, through 
blind ambition, to the fubjugation or deftruétion of the human 
race, are directed towards thofe beneficent and generous ends, 
which, amidft all his avocations, Leo the Tenth appears to have 
kept continually in view.” P, 341. 


All this may fairly be conceded to Leo, but there appears 
to be no qualities in his charaéter as a fovereign pontiff, fo 
eltimable as to induce any man to diminifh the value and 
importance of the reformation, or the chara€ter of the re- 
formers, in compliment to him. The {plendor which the 
revival of learning and the arts caft upon his pontificate 
ought to have fatisfied his moft enthufiaftic admirers, be- 
caufe on that fubje& there can be no difference of opinion, 
and no great rifk of committing inconfiftencies or running 
into extravagant eulogiums. 

The ornamental part of this work is executed in a ve 


elegant ftyle, particularly the vignettes prefixed to eac 
chapter, 
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Art.11. UlmandTrafalgar. 4to. 1% Hatchard. 1806. 


Of all the tributes which have hitherto been paid to the me. 
mory of Lord Nelfon, this is by far the moft animated, and the 
moft deferving of prefervation. It is only neceffary to exhibit 
the lines with which the poem commences, to juftify our praife, 
and induce the reader to obtain the whole. 

‘© While Auftria’s yielded armies, vainly brave, 

Moved, in fad pomp, by Danube’s blood.ftain'd wave, 
Ppz Aloft, 
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Aloft, where Ulm o’erlooks the circling flood, 
*Midft captive Chiefs the infulting Victor ftood, 
With mock regret War's fatal chance*deplored, 
And thamed with taunts the triumphs of his fword, 
Then, as the mounting fury fired his brain, 

Blind with rath hope, of fancied conquefts vain, 
In rage of hate, and infolence of power, 

(QO lucklefs vaunt! and moft ill-chofen hour !) 
O’er England’s feas his new dominion plann’d,— 


While the red bolt yet famed in Nelfon’s hand! 


That hand, which erft, by Nile’s affrighted tide, 
Smote with dread fire the godlefs Watrior’s pride, 
And ftrew’d his blazing wrecks on Egypt’s thore— 
Exhanfted Europe, by the diftant roar 
Roufed from her trance, bet thatter’d force combined, 
And half-redeem’d the freedom of mankind. 

But ah! too foon the imperfect efforts ceafe, 

And fainting nations fleep in dgathlike peace ; 
Not long :—Once more to vex the troubled times, 
Flufh’d with the triumph of fuccefsful crimes, 
With rapine’s ravening eagles wide unfurl’d, 
Behold! the fell Difturber of the World, 

Scourge of the weak, and terror of the ftrong, 
With enrefifted legions pours along, 

O’er trembling States to ftretch his iron reign, 
And wret by force what fraud had fail’d to gain! 


Karth all his own—(fo feigns his fabling pride! 
Thrones of the North! be yet that boatt belied !) 
Farth all his own—in hope, he dares profane 
With impious grafp, the fceptre of the main: 

But England heard the vaunt and Nelfon made it vain.”’ 


P. 3 


In the fame fpirit of genuine poetry and ardour of true pa- 


triotifm the verfe proceeds. It would not perhaps be cafy to 
find, in any of our mot popalar produétions, an apoftrophe of 
more lofty rhyme than the following— 


“« And fure, if e’er the Spirits of the Bleft 

Stull fondly cherith, in the realms of ref, 

Their human paffions; thine are {till the fame ;— 
Thy zeal for England’s fafety and her fame! 

And when in after-times, with vain defire, 

Her baffled foes in reftlefs hate confpire 

From her fair brow th’ unfading wreath to tear, 

Thy hand,—and hands like thine,—have planted there— 
Thou, facred Shade! in battle hovering near, 

Shalt win bright Victory from her golden {phere, 

To float aloft, where England's enfign flies, 

With angel wings, and palms from paradife !’’"—P. 8. 
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Why the author has not given the public his name, we can 
hardly 1magine ; perhaps it would not be very difficult to difclefe 
what is thus concealed, but this we forbear to attempt. 


Art. 12. Moncdy on Admiral Lord Vifconnt Nelfon, who, after 
a Series of tranfeendant and hersic Services, fell glorionfly, Oc- 
tober 21, 1805, i the Battle of Trafalgar, at the vipat 
ebtaining the moft brilliant and decifrve Vidory recorded in the 
Annals of Great Britain, By George Richards, A.M. F.A.8, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 4to. 18. Parker, 
Oxford: Cadell, &c. London. 1805. 


This Monody is fhort, but it is well written; the thoughts 
are juft and natural, and the verfes at once harmonious and fpi- 
rited. The following paflage is as muchas we can allow ourfelves 
to take, out of a compofition of little more than 100 lines. 
After pointing to the glory of his hero’s death, the poet 


proceeds— 


“« And yet the figh will heave, the tear will flow ; 
The hymns of conqueft end in ftrains of woe. 

’Tis Nature’s figh: ‘tis Nature’s tears are fhed : 
We knew him living, and we mourn him dead. 
Not fo our fons: they but his fame fhall know : 
Nelfon will then be but as Marlborough now, 


When his great actions rife before their view, 
*T will be their boaft to breathe the air he drew: ~ 
His name, the glory of the hiftoric page, 
Shall fire the rifting youth from age to age: 
Fach deed fhall {peak ; and Nilean diftant years 
A& on the mind like Blenheim or Poittiets.’’—P. 8, 


Art, 13. Nathan the Wife; a Dramatic Poem. Writter origi- 
nally in German, by G. E. Lefing. 8vo. R. .Philips. 
10s. Gd. 1805. 


The firft edition of this Dramatic Poem was printed at Berlin, 
in 1779. Its avowed object was to inculcate mutual indulgence 
between religious fects. The name of Lefling was very popular 
among his countrymen, and this is efteemed one of his beit per- 
formances. The tranflator feems to have performed his part rea. 
fonably well, as the following fhort fpecimen will demontftrate, 


‘+ What art thou prating of ? My deareft Daya,’ 

indeed thou haft fome ftrange unfeemly notions 

His God—for whom he fights’’—what is a God 

belonging to a man—needing another 

to fight his battles? And can we pronounce 

fer which among the featter’d clods of earth 

yeu, I was born; unlefs it be for that | 
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on which we were produced. If Nathan heard thee» 
What has my father done to thee, that thou 
haft ever fought to paint my happinefs 
as lying far remote from him, and his. 
What has he done to thee that thus, among 
the feeds of reafon, which he fow’d unmix’d, 
pure in my foul, thou ever muft be feeking 
to plant the weeds, or flowers, of thy own land, 
He will not of thefe pranking gaudy bloffoms 
upon this foil. AndI too al acknowledge 
I feel as if they had a four {weet odor, 
that makes me giddy—that half fuffocates. 
Thy ‘head is wont to bear it. Idon’t blame 
thofe ftronger nerves, that can fupport it. _Mine— 
mine! it behoves not. Latterly thy angel 
had made me half a fool. «Iam afham’d 
,o whene’er I fee my father, of the folly.”"—P. 124. 


The tranflator adopts the abfurd cuftom of not commencing the 
verfe with a capital letter, but we think it is {till more reprehen. 
fible to eke out the volume, to its prefent fize, as he has done. 
Thus two monofyllables, yes, and no, by placing the fpeakers 
names in capitals above each, are made to all almoft half a page. 
In fome other places there are hardly more than thirty words in 


a page. 


Art. 14. Simple Poems, on Simple Subje&s. By Chrifian Milne, 
Wife of a Fourneyman Ship Carpenter, in Footdee, Aberdeen, 
Svo. Price 5s. 


Far be it from.us to view with eyes of critical feverity an ap. 
peal fo forcible as this is, to our benevolence ; but ftill farther is it 
from our propenfities to reftrain the emotions, which in hours of 
forrow und diftrefs could dictate fach lines as thefe which follow: 


To my Hufoand, on the Return of our Wedding Day. 


¢¢ Four times the fun has croffed the line, 
Since Love and Hymen made you mine ; 
Tho’ we be lowly, poor, and mean, 

We feel nor difcontent nor fpleen. 

We love, and live in harmlefs joy, 

No worldly cares our peace deftroy, 
Weenvy not the rich refin’d, 

With empty pomp, tho’ polifhed mind, 

Our pleafures purer far than theirs, 

More light our purfe, more light our cares. © 
Years glide along, yet as they roll, 

i think thou’rt dearer to my foul, 

Rach year, I feel I love thee more 

Than I could do the year before, 
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Two. infant daughters, cement fweet, 
Of wedded love and joy complete; =~ 

. Have, by the bounteous hand of heaven 
‘To crown our worldly blifs been given, 
One wifh remains, my friend, that thou 
May’ ft live fo long, as oft to view 
‘With tearful eye and lab’ring breath 
The verdant turf 1 lie beneath.’* 


Art. 15. The Triumph of Friendjhip, and Reward of Ingratitude. 
An interefting hiftorical Peem. By William Golden, Author of the 
Diftrefiid Village. 4to. Price 1s. 26 pp. Printed for the 
Author, No. 32, Wilfon-ftreet, Moorfelte. 


Whether the hiftory before us be the “‘ Triumph of Friend. 
thip,’’ we will not decide, not being able to command our 
attention through fuch a work ; but the very firft paffage will - 
fhow it is not the ‘ Triumph of Poetry.”” The author fete oat 
thus :-— 


“© Behold a King, whofe virtues all adore, 

Friend to the rich, a father to the poor ; 

Much loved at home, abroad, at peace, 

His blifs his fubjeéts’ bleffings to encreafe ; 

In ftate unfullied wore a fhining crown, 

No guilt, no fhame to bear his fpirit down ; 

In private life was innocent and gay, ~ . 

Could join the fportiman, could attend the play, 

At ball affembled meet the cheerful throng,» 

And wip with graceful cafe the boards along ; 

_ His name Adolphus, and in.yeags a youth, 
is figure manly, and his foul was truth, 
Of him I fing,..as ftory doth relate, 
Fix’d in his love, and in his friendthip great.”? P. 3. 
Surely even a critic can fcarcely be required to perufe this 

work throaghout, or to afcertain whether a hiftory can be ren2 
dered *¢inceréfting?’ by fuch a.writer. He feems however to bé 
4 well-meaning and benevolent man, and ‘it is with concern that — 
we infotm him, he has not any fpirit of po-try, and fcarcely any 
potion even of vepfification. | 


NOVELS. 


Aart. 16. The Poft Captain, or the Wooden Walls well manned 3 
comprebending a View of Naval Society and Manners, 8v0% 
58. Tegg. 1806, ; . 


We took up this volume with our ufual prepoffeffion in favour oF 
every thing connetted with the — navy, and with the “7 
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of receiving entertainment from a defeription of Naval Society 
and Manners, But we have been grievoufly difappointed, for a 
more itupid or nonfenfical farrago was hardly ever put together, 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 17. The Medital Works of the late Dr. William Purnbull, 
Vol. I. containing a popular Treatife on Hecith, and the Means 
of preferving it. Edited by his Son, William Turnbull, A.M, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Londont to which jg 
added, the Life of the Author. 12mo. 200 pp. Price 58. 
Murray and Highley. 1805. 


The little volume before us is a part‘only of an intended pub. 
lication of the works of the late. Dr.-‘Turnbull. To how many 
volumes the works will extend, we are not informed; we onl 
Jeacn, that certain letters publifhed by the author, in the Lady’s 
Magazine, on the difeafes of women and children, will forma 
part of the next volume. The editor claims for his father the 
merit of having been the firit perfon who noticed and deferibed 
the croup; his eflay on which difeafe, firft publifhed in the year 
1756, in the Scot’s Magazine, will be alfo inferted in the next 
volume of the works. In the prefent are contained, rules for 
the prefervation of health, under the ufua! heads of air, exereife, 
diet, and the paflions of the mind. Though thefe fubjedcts have 
been frequently treated on, and therefore nothing new can be ex- 
pected, yet as they are here handled with propriety and judgment, 
we may fafely recommend this volume to fuch perfons as are not 
already in poffeffion of fimilar treatifes. The following is given 
as a fpecimen of the manner in which the work is executed. 

‘¢ To the prefervation of health, the golden mean equally ap. 

lies, as to other important purfuits in life; for an attention to 
Fealth may be carried fo far, as to degenerate into weaknefs, 
Thas however proper the fy{tem of the noble Venetian, Cornaro, 
might be in his particular cafe, and an infirm and worn out 
conftitution which gave rife to his precepts, it is by no means a 
plan to be generally adopted. The human frame, we know 
from daily obfervation, is adapted for great variety, and can en- 
dure equally the fcorching heats of the torrid zone, and the 
freezing colds of the polar circles, Man is more injured by 
himfelf than by any external agent, or circumftance of fituation 
in which he is placed; and the principal thing required is, to 
guard him againft the evils which attack equally the energies of 
his mind and body, from the refinements of modern life. Thefe 
are the fnares he is to be aware of, the fyrens whofe poifon 
faps the foundation of his frame ; and avoiding thefe, by tem- 
perance, moderation, and exercife, he may reafonably hope to 
be able to enjoy, in the language of the poct, 

The feaft of reafon, and the flow of foul.’’ i 
RT. 
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Art. 18. The Vaccine ConteR; or, Mild Humanity, Reafon, 
Religion and Truth, again#t frerce unfeelirg ierocity, overbear. 
ing infolence, mortified. Pride, faljfe Faith, and Defperation ; 
being. an exa® Outline of the Arguments, and interefiing Faéts, 
adduced by the principal Cambatants on ‘both Sides, re/peBing 
Cow-pox Iuoculation, including a late Official Report ou this 
Subje®, by the Medical Council of the Rayal Fennerian Society, 
chiefly defigned for the Ufe of Glergymen, aud Heads of Families, 
By William Blair, M.A, Surgeon to the Lock Hopital, Se. 
8vo, g6pp. Price as. 6d. Murray. 1806. 


From the preface to this little volume we learn, that the 
author had inoculated, with the matter of the cow-pox, upwards 
of 680 paupers, who applied to him at the Bloomfbary Difpen- 
fury, to which he is furgeon, in the courfe of the years 1802, 3, 
and'4; but that in the laft year, in confequence of the malicious 
mifreprefentations that had been induftrioufly circulated among 
' the poor, very few, and after the 12th of November laft, not. 

one perfon had applied there to be inoculated. So ftrong a proof 
of she revolution that had been effected in the opinions of the 
people on the fabject, induced him to read Dr. Rowley’s pub. 
ligation, ‘‘ The Cow-pox no Security againft the Small-pox,’’ 
which had been puffed and thruft into all parts of the town, but 
particularly among the poor, who, were mott likely to be du 
by the extravagant and bold affertions it contained. As this 
feemed to be the fource frem whence the opponents to.the prac. 
tice of vaccination have drawn,their principal obje¢tions, Mr, 
Blair has attempted, and we think fuccefsfully, in this publica. 
tion, to fhow the falfe reafoning on which the objections are 
founded. For this purpofe, he fuppofes a converfation to have 

afled on the fubject, between the author, whom he calls Dr. 

ragwell, a clergyman, and himfelf. The arguments ufed by the 
doctor are taken from his own pamphlet, the folly and the falfe. 
hood of them are abundantly proved by. the clergyman and the © 
furgeon ; but the dostor, though filenced, is not converted. We 
cannot fay we are fanguine in our expectations of advantage to 
the caufe, from this project of Mr, Blair, as the perfons who 
could be poifoned by Dr. Rowley’s affertions,. are not very 
likely to be reafoned out of their prejudices. While this pam. 
phlet was printing, Dr. Rowley died, but as his, book had been 
circulated with uncommon diligence, Mr. B, thought that this, 
Which is intended as its corrector, ought not to be withheld, 


Ant. 19. Reply to Dr. Fames Carmichael Smyth, containh 
Remarks on bis Letter to Mr, Wilberforce, and a farther Ace 
count of the Difcovery of the Power of Mineral Acids, in @ 

State of Gas, te deftrey Contagion, By Fohn Fobnftone, M. D. 


Fellow 
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Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians. 8vo. 275 pp, 
Price 5s. Mawman. 1805. 


Dr. Smyth’s letter, to which this is an anfwer, was noticed 
in the esth vol. p. 562, of the Britifh Critic. It was admitted 
by Dr. Smyth, that Dr. Johnftone, the father, had mentioned 
among other methods of purifying the air, burning brimftone in 
the apartments of the fick, or raifirig the marine acid in the form 
of vapour or gas, and that his method for obtaining this vapour 
was publifhed avearly as the year r758. But from the manner 
in which it is mentioned, Dr. J. did. not feem to prefer it, for 
the purpofe, to the vapour produced from myrrh, benzoin, cam. 
phor, vinegar, &c. The fubjeét was again mentioned by Dr, 
J. Johnftone, brother to the prefent writér, in his inaugural 
thefis, printed in 1773, and again, more ftrongly, in a tranfla. 
tion of the thefis, publifhed in 177g. It had alfo been infifted 
on by another brother of the author’s, in a letter to Dr, Prief. 
ley, written in May 1775, intitled, ‘‘ Remarks upon the Me. 
dical Virtues of different Kinds of Air.’? ‘The letter. was fent 
to Dr. Prieftley, by the father, with a view to its being pube 
lithed in the Philofophical Tranfactions. ‘* Another grand re. 
ftorative of vitiated air,’’ the writer fays, ‘* is acid air, pro. 
cured from fea falt. ‘This is capable of a very important medical 
application. The ufe I mean, is that of correéting the air of 
jails, hofpitals, &c. and medieating the air within the chambers 
of perfons labouring under any, putrid difeafe, or fuch as are 
troubled with wounds, or ulcers, tending to putrefcency. This 
ufe of acid air,’’ he adds, “* was recommended by my father, 
Dr. Johnftone, of Kidderminfter, in his Differtation on the Ma- 
lignant Epidemical Fever of 1756.’’ ‘This letter was not pub. 
lifhed, the Society confidering the communication as more propet 
for a medical body than for them. We have here, however 
fufficient evidence that the vapour of the mineral acid was ufed 
by the Johnitones for the purpofe of deftroying the infedtious 
matter of fever, many years before Dr. C. Smyth ufed the vapout 
of the nitric acid for the fame purpofe. Purfuing the fubjett, 
this author attempts to fhow, that the vapour of the: marine 
acid is equally efficacious in correcting vitiated air, and may 
be ufed with as dittle inconvenience to'the fick, as the vapour of 
the nitric acid. The refult of fach comparative trials as he 
has been able to make, feem to prove, that when equally di. 
luted, they are equally harmlefs. We hope fuch trials will be 
continued, and multiplied; the public may thence in the end 
learn, whether the vapour of the nitric, or the marine acid, do 
either of them poffefs the power attributed to them, of deftroying 
edintapious miafmata, which docs not feem as yet to have 
with fufficient clearnefs afcertained. 
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Arr..20. Ob/ervations on the Ufe and Abnfe of Mercury, and 
én the Precautions neceffary in its Employment. By A, Philips 
Wilfon, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, and 
of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 8vo, 20 pp- Cadell and 
Davies. 1806. 


Thefe few pages are papliinede the author fays, with the view 
ef preventing the indifcriminate yfe of mercury, in the practice 
of medicine, which, he thinks, has a tendency to bring that va- 
luable drug into difrepute. _ ‘The cautions which he gives prin. 
cipally regard the care neceflary to be taken’ by perfons under a 
courfe of mercury, to guard againft cold; fuch precautions are. 
certainly neceflary, but fo obvious, that few perfons, we believe, 
offend in that way, The author feems to have great apprehen. 
fions of the mifchievous effects of calomel, and other mercurial 
preparations given internally. ‘* They weaken,’’ he fays, p. 17. 
€ the {tomach and inteftines, whence arife various dy {peptic com. 
plaints, flatulence, acidity, diarrhoea, dyfentery,’’ fo that he has 
almoft totally abandoned that mode of adminiftering the drug ; 
and in all cafes, where it is to a€t as an alterant, he prefers in. 
troducing it into the habit through the fkin, that is, we pres 
fume, combined with lard. Wecan, however, affure the author, 
that calomel purges, adminiftered with caution, are as-innecent 
as they are efficacious ; and that calomel, and the other chymical 
pteparations of mercury, given in {mall dofes, prove powerful 
alterants, and are certainly preferable to the ointment, ex 

in cafes of the lues venerea, in which it is neceflary to adminifter 
a larger quantity of the mineral than could be given in any other 
form than the ointment, rey 


DIVINITY. 


Ant.21. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diotefe of 
Exeter, at the primary Vifitation of Fohn, Lord Bifbop of Exe 
ter, 1804 and 1805. Publifhed at the Requeft of the Clergy. 
4to. 25 pp. 18. 6d. Beckett. 1805. 


To fay that we are pleafed with this Charge would be ridiculous. 
We are often pleafed with trifles, with a fonnet, with a ballad, or an 
epigram ; but, toa difcourfe filled with the moft apoftolical fer» 
timents, and couched in the moft dignified and appropriate ex- 
preflions, it would be a profanation to apply the / m form of 
words. We are ftrack by it, we are imprefled, we are fatis- 
fied: as equal to the character of the writer, as equal to the 
fanguine expettations of the Church; from him whom his. So- 
vereign in particular delighted to honour. 

Of what is perfonal to himfelf, the Bifhop fpeaks with modefty 
and propriety ; in a way calculated to do juftice to his own 
feelings, and to conciliate the regard and affection of his pray = 
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But when he comes to the great points, which at this day mo 
nearly affect the vital intereits of religion, the atrempts of dif. 
fentients (of whatever denomination) to be armed with power 
againft the church, and the machinations and progrefs of fanati. 
cifm, we can only regret that it 1s impoffible for us to copy 
every word which he delivered. On the former fubjeéts let us 
give a {mall {pecimen, conjuring our readers to refer to the book 
for the context. 

“ ] am fure your good fenfe will anticipate me in thinkin 
that toleration is one thing, civil power, reward, and privilege 
another. When foleration is granted, that is granted, to which 
all peaceable and confctentious Diffenters have a claim. But 
when men afk to be armed with extenfive and formidable powers, 
it is very vatural, it ts ftridtly jafifiable, it is highly prudential 
to afk, how power has been ufed by this fet rn time Past. If 
doctrines fanétioned by the highett: authority in the church of 
Rome, have never, by the /ame authority, been repealed or dif. 
avowed, it cannot reafonably be expected, that their practices, 
(if the means of exertion were allowed) would be materially 
different. It is a well known truth, that FRoM NO ONE PRIN- 
€rPLe wHicHw tHe CHurcw or Rome HAs EVER AUTHORI. 
TATIVELY MADE, IT HAS EVER AUTHORITATIVELY RE- 
ceven!”’ P. 14. 

On the other fubje€ a few words alfo. 

«| confefs 1 never could be induced to think that the doc. 
trines peculiar to Calvin, (for of fuch only I fpeak) are analo 
to thefe ideas which all religion, natural as well as revealed, fug- 
gefts to us, concerning the perfections of a God. It was wifely 
obferved, by an ancient philofopher, that peculiar scare was to 
be taken in obtaining found and right fentiments, concerning the 
Deity and his attributes. . Whatever perverfity of opinion enters 
into mens’ creed on this head, muft ina great meafure tincture their 
wholecondu& ; and I think it can fearcely be denied, that the com 
ceptions of thofe who are biaffed towards Calvinifin, feemed pecull- 
arly calculated to inflame and keep alive a fpirit of fanaticifn, not 
altogether reconcileable with true charity and, humility. . Thofe 
who can work themfelves up to a perfuafion that, from all eter- 
nity they have been the defignated veffels of the Divine Favour, 
without any reference to their virtue, their moral conduét, or 
even their faith, will naturally be elated with a frantic: prefump- 
tion, little calculated to render them moral in their dealings, 
mild in their deportment, or fubmiflive to thofe whom it has 

leafed Providence to place over them,’”’ P. 21. 

Is this the beft pafiage of this part? Reader, look and ay 

amine for thyfelf. ™ 


Arr. 22. A Sermon preached in St. Mary’s Church, in Truras 
at the Primary Vifitation of the Right Reverend the Biers 
xelery 
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Exeter, on Wednefday, the 17th Day of Anguft, 1805. By the 
Rev. W. Gregor, M.A. Redtor of Ureed. Pubiifbed at the 
Requeft of the Right Reverend the Bifbop of Exeter. ato. 18. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 


We do not wonder that the publication of this fermon was 
requeited by the diocefan at whofe vifitation it was preached. 
it is a moft eminently feafonable, ufeful, and folid difcourfe : 
and it fo abounds with matter and argument, that we find fame 
dificulty in prefenting to our readers a proper abftract of it. 
The preacher begins, by offering fome juft and ftriking remarks 
upon the conduct of St. Pan! towards thofe whom he wifhed to 
gain, and to fecure as converts to his dottrine. Some cafes are 
then fet forth, in which Chriftian minitters may apply to them- 
felves the example of St. Paul, as deferibed in the text: “ I 
am made all things to all men.’’. I. In their general deport. 
ment, and interccurfe with the world. II. By paying a due re- 
gard to the cafe and circumftances, the wants and weakneffes, 
the peculiar modes of life and habits of thinking of thofe whofe 
fpiritual welfare is intrufted to their charge. III. In regard to 
thofe who may be opfo/ed to them in difcipline and dottrine. A 
fhort review is here taken of the claims of regular minifters of 
our church. ‘ 

The preacher then notices ‘* the accufations which have been 
publickly preferred againft minifters of the Gofpel, that they 
preach not the Go/pel; and that, whilft they complain of dif. 
fentions from our church, they are the real Diffénters from that 
church, whofe doftrines they have folemnly pledged themfelves 
to maintain.’’ Many excellent remarks follow, concerning the 
Calvinijtic fenfe which fome perfons afcribe to the articles of our 
church. 

A Note, fubjoined to the fermen, fhows the yi Se | of 
the term ‘* moderate Calvinifn.'’ But we cannot refrain from 
fetting before our readers the affecting conclufion of this dif- 
courfe. Having dwelt upon the parting fcene, betwixt St. Paul 
and the elders of Ephefus, the preacher adds, ‘* May we ftrive, 
in fome degree, to refemble this great and good man; fo that 
we, alfo, may finifhh our courfe with joy! may the confolation 
of our confciences, and the teftimony of thofe whofe feet we 
have diretted in the way of peace, accompany us at our de. 
parture from this our fcene of trial !—and when age or diferfe 
fhall have overtaken us, and weaknefs and decay become Vifibie 
in our countenances ; may thofe, whofe fouls have been intrafted 
to our care, follow us with anxious eyes, and watch our foot: 
fteps with forrowful forebodings of the time, when we fhall be 
feparated from them! and when, at the clofe of all earthly things, 
they thall attend to pay the Iaft folemn token of regard and re. 
verence towards us, may they bear a gratefal record “ what 
manner of perfons we have been with them, at all feafows!’” May 
the teflimony of the heart appear in every countenance, and>the 
tear 
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tear Gf fincerity in every eye prove their forrow;, that they 
fhall fee the face of their fpiritual guide, and earthly ftiend, no 
more |’? 


Art. 23. A Sermon preached on the Day of the General Thanh/. 
giving, December §, 1805, ix the Pavrifs Church of Kells, By 
the Moft Rev. T. L. O' Beirne, D. D. Lord Bifbop of Meath, 
Publifbed at the Defire of the Sovereign and Corparation of Kelli, 
and the Officers of the Yeomanry Cords who were prefent. 8vo, 
$5 pp- 2s. Dublin. Rivingtons and Hatchard, London, 
1805. 


The example of the Pfalmift is here adduced by the Bifhop of 
‘Meath, as that on which every pious King fhould a&, in afcrib. 
ing to God the favourable events with which his government is 
bleffed. He ftates what is to fuch a Monarch a legitimate caufe 
for ‘war, and applies it to the cafe of ourown. He then enquires 
into the fentiments and feelings with which our national thankf. 
giving, on the late occafion, required to be performed. ‘The 
particular precept of the text (Pfalm ii. 10, 11.) Is, “* to rejoice 
with trembling, and ferve God with feat ;’’ which is here ex- 
plained and applied. The Bifhop next ftates the duties of the 
time, and expatiates more particularly on the nature of the de. 
liverance received. When it becomes neceflary to advert to the 
unfortunate lofs of our heroic commander, the Bifhop of Meath 
exprefles himfelf with all piety and refignation, and then extend- 
ing his refleétions, he fays, 

*€ Such is the vanity of all human things! Of fuch ftuff as 
this is all human glory ! We are met to rejoice, to rejoice with 
the joy of Chriftians, for an event that furpaffes what in the 
deftinies of Empires has ever occurred moft glorious. But, in 
the very inftant that its recent {plendor burfts upon our view, 
death covers it with his fhades, and fits as it were in mockery on 
all the trophies we raife to commemorate it. The grave in which 
our deliverer repofes, with all that the enemies of his country 
had left him of his mortal frame, cafed, as it were, in his own 
glory *, opens before us, and the fcene clofes, like every other 
earthly f{cene, in lamentations, and mourning and woe.’’ 

Contrafting the haughtinefs of our chief enemy with the 
Chriftian feelings of our own commanders, his Lordthip afterwards 
introduces Lord Collingwood’s general orders after the victory, 
as a model for fuch an occafion ; and concludes with loyal prayers 
for the happinefs of our beloved Sovereign t. 





* «€ Alluding to his coffin.’’ 

+ We were rather furprifed to obferve in the title page, that 
the chief Magiftrate of Kells is officially ftyled the wom 
this, however, has not deterred the Right Rev. Preacher from 
applying i alfo to him to whom it belongs, of general and of 
pablie right, to the Kas@er of bis people f 
ARTe 
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Ant. 24. 4 Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of St. Andrew, 
on Sunday, Fanuary $, 1806, on Occaften of the Death of the 
Revs Charles Barton, M. A. late Re&or of the faid Parifa. By 
the Rev. Charles Pryce, M. A, late of Merton College, Oxford ; 
joint Curate of St. Andrevi's, Holborn. Publifoed by Requeft. 
8vo. 118 pp. ts, Rivingtons, 1806. 


On the death of aman highly, and we believe very juftly 
efteemed in his parish, this difcourfe was pteached : in which, 
from the certainty of death, are enforced the great duties of life ; 
religious, focial in general, and private of domeftic; and it is 
fuggefted in ftrong but proper terms how well thefe were all ful- 
filled by the perfon lamented. The Sermon is, without extra. 
vagance, or affected emphafis, a teftimony to departed merit, 
honourable to the writer of it, as well as to him who afforded 
the melancholy fubject. 


Art. 25. Prudence: A Sermon addreffed ta yoing Clergymen. 
By the Rev. 8. Partridge, F.8. A. Vicar of Bofton, in Lin. 
colnfbire. 19mo. 21 pps 1s. Rivingtons. 1806, 


By Prudence, the preacher means on this occafion, ‘* the talent 
of choofing, among different ways of difcharging our funé¢tion, 
that which is moft beneficial in any given circumftances.’’ 
« This prudence,’’ he obferves, ‘¢ is chiefly exercifed upon three 
fubjects : firft, preaching ; fecondly, attention to the flocks of 
which we are paftors ; laftly, our own manners and condud,"’ 

Under the firft head he recommends proper attention to 
dignity, both of language and manner. Under the fecond, he 
lays down fome particular rules for the intercourfe of a paftor 
with his flock. Under the third, he explains in what manner 
the example of fuch a paftor may be made moft ufeful. 

With a large and very inftru&tive quotation from the Firft 
Epiftle of St. Paul to Timothy, he then concludes a difcourfe 
extremely well calculated for the inftru¢tion of young divines, 
founded on a thirty years miniftration among them,’’ 


Ant. 26. A Sermon preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the 
Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, om 
Thurfday, May 17, 1804. By the Rev. Robert Hodg fon, M.A. 
4to, Rivingtons. 1806, 


A found difcourfe on Phil. iv. 8. ‘If there be any vira 
tue, if there be any praife, think of thefe things.’’ ‘The preacher 
laments and obviates the prevailing difpofition to brand the 
Chriftian Minifter’s honeft zeal in the difcharge of his duty, 
with the injurious names of monaftic aufterity and preci 
He, with proper dignity, afferts their claim to refpect from the 
qualities of piety, loyalty, patriotifm, and fortitude, which have 
diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed their conduét among us. From this head he takes 
fuitable occafion to inculcate the excellence of this particular cha. 
rity for which he preached, and the peculiar claims of the chil. 
dren prote¢ted by this benevolent inititution. 


Art. 27. The Dependance and Duty of Man, being 2 Sermon 
preached in the Parifo Church of St. Andrew, Norevich, “pon 
the Thanl{giving Day, Dee. 5, 1805, for Lord Neljon’s Vic. 
tory, and publifoed by Requeft. By the Rev. Laneafter Adkia, 
M.A. of Benet College, Cambridge, and Re@or of Belaugh in 

forfolk. 8vo. 18. Oftell. 1806. 


This well-intended difcourfe was doubtlefs. heard with com. 
placency and attention by the preacher’s congregation, who, per. 
haps, thought to mark their perfonal attachment, by defiring its 
publication. Beyond this circle it will not, probably, be read, 
It is full of texts of fcripture, not always the moft happily in. 
troduced, and is remarkable for any thing rather than pertpicuity 
aad elegance. 


Art. 28. The Divine Vijitations ; confidered in a Sermon preached 
on the Faft Day, February 20, 1805. S8vo. 23 pp. 18. 
Collins, Briftol; Hazard, Bath; Hatchard, &c. London. 
1805. 


It is not important to a reader, where or by whom a fermon 
was preached ; yet it is defirable that thefe circumftances fhould 
be noticed; that preachers may.be the more careful what they 
commit to the prefs. We approve of many things in this fer- 
mon ; particularly of fuch paifages as thefe : 

“‘ Notwithftanding my defire to draw your attention to the 
fubjeét of the divine vifitations, abftracted from every political 
connection ; I cannot omit to exprefs my full conviction of the 
dire neceflity we are under of combating our enemies with every 
lawful means to prevent their fubjugating Britain to the fame 
unjuft and arbitrary yoke under which they have reduced other 
countries.’ P. 4. 


<« Have we not jut caufe on this day for blefling God, that amidt 
the many evil tokens, he has not left us deftitute of fome good ones? 
That our gracious and religious King has been fo long continued 
upon the throne of the Britifh émpire, fhould infpire us with 
gratitude to the King of kings, and with the moft devout inter- 
ceffions for his majefty and the whole royal family. ‘The feats 
of public juftice are filled with men of integrity and abilities, 
always ready to adminifter impartial juftice to the rich and poor. 
Among the noble and great are a few [we truft not a few] who 
efteem the praife of God more than the praife of men. The 
fpirit of a¢tive benevolence confpicuous ameng all ranks, 1s no 
little teken for good.”’ P. 16. | 
8 In 
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In the following fentences there is, perhaps, 2 /atent meariing > | 


«© What a favourable fign would it be, were a// miniftets the 
faithful athbaffadofs of God, and exainples to the flocks overt 
which they are fet. God be praifed, there are /ome among the 
different orders in the fan¢tuary,”’ &c. P. 16. 


«Their number, (the nuriber of faithful ftewards of the 
myfteries of God) in the eftablifhed chirch, and among the 
Chriftian denominations, # on the increafes’”’ P. 19. 


Perhaps evangelical teachers (as fome perfons, exclufively and 
moft prefumptueufly, ftile themfelves) are here intended. From 
this vain aflumption, however, one good effeét may flow: if 
may imprefs upon the minds of our clergy, with additional force, 
the neceflity of being well and accurately acquainted with the 
genuine doctrines of the gofpel which they preach. 


Art. 29. A brief and impartial View of the tavo moft generally 
received Theories of the Fall of Man, and its Confequences; ina 
Difcourfe preached at Doncafter, Aprilz1, 1805. By the Revs 
P. Inchbald, A. B. late of Univerfity College, Oxford. To 
which are added Explanatory Notes and References to the moft 
eminent Divines who have written upon that Subje&. 4tds 
1> pp. 18. 6d. Sheardown, Doncaiter; Johnfon, London. 
1805. 


There is fomething very peculiar in the plan of this difcoutfe. 
It diftinétly ftates the two principal theories refpeciing the Fall 
of Man, without deciding in favout df either, ‘The author 
wifhes, he fays, “to be confidered rather in the light of an 
hiftorian of opinions, than as the abettor of either fyftem, to the 
entire exclufion of the other.’’ P.9. His conclufion therefore is, 
that the abettors of either fyftem are futnifhed with arguments 
in defence of their opinioris, which fhould challenge the con- 
fidetation of evety unprejudiced inquirer‘dfter theological truth,’* 
{t will appear perhaps, he adds, ‘* that, if the violence of con. 
' troverfy, and the zeal of fe¢tarianifm, both parties have carried 
their notions to an extreme ; but havitig pecan delineated 
the tenets of each, it remains with you (the hearers) to exercife 
your own judgments, and follow the decifions of your. Own un. 
derftanding.”* i 17s 

A difcourfe fo completely deliberative may uridoubtedly be of 
ufe in the clofer, by referring the reader to the authorities on 
both fides of a queftion, which he may feel it important to exae. 
mine. But, in the pulpit, fo doubtful a ftatement could appd~ 
rently have no tendency, but to unfettle the minds of the hearers, 
without materially aflifting their enquiries. 

To do juftice to the author, he really feems to have ftated the 
two theories with an uncommon degree of impartiality ; nor cap 
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it be denied that he writes extremely well, and mutt be eminent. 
ly qualified to inftruét, by the clearnefs of his ftyle, on fubjetts 
of lefs intricacy, in which he fhall take a decided part, 


Art. 30. An Exhortation to Public Worfhip, and Private De. 
votion: By Richard Wright, A.B. and Vicar of Wrangle, Lin. 
colnfhire. 8vo. 25 pp. Hellaby, Bofton. 1806. 


‘A plain, earneft, and affectionate exhortation, from a Village. 
paftor to the lower clafles of his parifhioners ; on the duties of 
public worfbip, partaking of the facrament of the Lord's upper, 
and private and family prayer. Parifhioners will, doubtlefs, jn 
many cafes, read a book of this kind from their own minifters ; 
while they neglect thofe which have not fuch a recommendation, 
And therefore, numerous as books are on thefe fubjeéts ; and 
good, as many of them are; particularly thofe diftributed by 
the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge ; yet a parifh mi. 
nifter is well employed, in compofing fuch a book ; and may 
juitly hope for a blefling upon his pious labours, beftowed where 
they are eminently due, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 31. Memairs of Marmontel, avritten by him/clf ; containing 
bis Literary and Political Life, and Anecdotes of the principal 
Chara&ers of the Eighteenth Century. i2mo,. 4 Vols. 11, 1s, 
Longman and Co, 1805. | 


We can all remember the. grateful carneftnefs with which, in 
earlicr days, the tales of this elegant and popular writer were 
perufed. The fame fimplicity of manner, and faculty of exciting 
a lively intereft, pervades and diftinguifhes this pofthumous work. 
We confine, however, this remark to the three firft volumes, 
The fourth feems little better than a compilation, from public 
journals and documents, and communicates no information with 
which, unhappily, we are not too well acquainted. ‘The anec. 
dotes of the writer’s youth, and his painful and crowblefome pro- 
grefs to the celebrity and eafy circumitances which he finally at. 
tained, are full of entertainment; and the characters of many of 
his contemporaries are drawn with fpirit, ‘The tranilation appears 
fufficiently well executed, and the volumes will doubtlefs expe- 
sience an extenfive circulation, 


POLITICS, 


Art. 32. Thoughts on the Relative State of Great Britain anil 
of France, at the Clofe of Mr. Pitt's Life and Adminiftration 
ixn 1806. 8vo, 63 pp. 2s. Hatchard. 1806. 


We may almott fay of the pamphlet before us as Dr. Goldy. 


{mith faid of Mr. Burke’s genius ; “ We 
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© We fcarcely can praife it or blame it too much,’* 


In glowing and enegetic language the author defcribes the 
enormous and increafing power of our adverfary in the prefent 


. conteft, and does ample juftice to his ferocious and unprincipled 

: character. The following pallage has not, we think; been ex- 
celled, in vigour or in truth, by any portrait of this fcourge of 

" Europe. 

f “ Combining the two extremes of defpotifm and of democracy, 

, an Emperor in name, but in act a Jacobin; ever affeéting to 


offer peace, while he lets loofe the ravages of war: courting the 

people, at the fame moment that he infults the pvereign, or ~ 

: outrages the government: brandifhing in one hand the f{word, 

but dexteroufly concealing in the other, the wires of anarchy 

or revolution: converting the prefs to every nefarious ufe, 

though exclaiming againft the abufe of that weapon, when di- 

rected to expofe his own violations of faith or treaty ; greedy of 

glory, but regardlefs of reputation; he refembles nothing which 

Europe has beheld in paft times, and can neither be compared to 

Attila, to Clovis, nor to Charlemagne. We might be led to 

fancy that Milton, in defcribing the King of Terrors, by pro. 

phetic anticipation pourtrayed this new monarch; fprung like a — 
phantom, from the afhes of the French Revolutions thadowy, 
undefinable, and terrific. 


-*¢ The other fhape, 

If fhape it might be called, that fhape had none; 
Diftinguifhable in member, joint, or limb : 

Or fubttance might be called, that fhadow feemed ¢ 
For each feemed either : black it ftood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And fhook a dreadful dart. What feem’d his head, 
The likenefs of a kingly crown had on he 
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We are not, however, fo clear as this author, that Bonaparte's 
v “political inftitutions will furvive his perfonal exiftence :’’ for 
* we have no conception that the Murats, the Mafenas, and the 
f Rerthiers, (the Seleucufes, the Axtipaters, and the Prtolemys of this 
4 modern Alexander,) would unite in fubjettion to a Jofeph ora 
. Louis Bonaparte, or cven that they would remain united among 
themfelves. Thefe events are yet in the womb of time, Bat 
what moft excites our furprife and diffent is, that the fame aus 
thor, who has thus defcribed our enémy, and who, by his fug. 
4 geftion of meafures for the national defence, feems to be as true 
, 4 friend as Bonaparte is an implacable foe to Britain, thould deem 
‘ a peace with this unprincipled power not difficult to be attained, 
and even likely to be permanent!!! To this opinion we may 
" reply in the words of Addifon’s Cato. When Decius fays, 


‘ Why will not Cato be this Cafar’s friend ?”” 
Q92 The 
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The anfwer is,— 
** Thofe very reafons thou haft urged forbid it.’’ 


It is impoffible to conceive that fuch a perfon as Bonaparte will 
be at reft, while Britain remains free and independent. We coy. 
dially agree with this author in the character which he his 
drawn of our excellent fovereign; but with what confiftency 
or decency can the fame writer recommend, that § ave foould 
not treat Bonaparte with the fame freedom as we do George the 
Third.’ In plain Englifh, we fhould cajole and flatter a tyrant 
and affaffin, while we permit our own beneficent and virtuous 
monarch to be infulted with impunity. 

Every mode of conciliation which this writer recommends to 
the prefent adminiftration, was tried by that of Lord Sidmouth, 
They * repreffed and difcouraged’’ (nay they even profecuted) 
agtacks from the prefs on Bonaparte. Yet what was the effedt? 
Thofe individual and unauthorized expreflions of indignation, 
which the atrocious atts of the ufurper called forth from the 
only free prefs in Europe, were anfwered by authorized and of- 
cial infalts on our beloved fovereign and country ; and govern- 
ment were exprefsly called upon to ‘* fetter the freedom of the 
prefs,” or expect the continuance of fuch a difgraceful warfare, 

We are not ‘advocates for a licentious abufe of the moft un. 
principled government with whom our country is in amity: bet 
while the Britifh prefs is free, animadverfions on the conduct of 
other ftates, as well as our own, will be vented through that 
channel. We are far from recommending a bellum internecinum; 
but in the prefent ftate of affairs, peace would, in our opinion, 
be more dangerous than war. 


MISCELLANIES. 
| 
Art. 33. Free Difguifttions om the Sentiments and Condu® of 4 
Brith Prince, in order to merit the favourable Opinion of the 
Public. By Fobn Andrews, LL.D, Crown 8vo. 178 pp 
5s. Blacks and Parry, 1805. 


If thefe difquifitions do not exhibit any very profound or or!- 
ginal remarks, they mutt be allowed to contain many ufeful and pa- 
triotic fuggettions. ‘Their freedom, at the fame time, is not fuch 
as is likely to give offence, fince they feem invariably to allow 
that whatever js may turn out to be moft beneficial. It appears 
to us, that the thought of them was probably fuggefted by Mrs. 
More’s admirable ‘* Hints towards the education of a young 
Princefs ;"* to which, however they are, in all refpects, very 
inferior. The ftyle is not fo animated, the thoughts not {0 or- 
ginal, nor the hiftorical views and allufions by any means fo acute 


and inftructive. ‘There is a very evideat want of order 19 the 
arrange 
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arrangement of the fubjects, and a confequent repetition of the 
fame, or nearly the fame ideas, in different parts of the book. 
But fothing is more wanting to it, ak a more graceful 
ftyle. The following paflage, which we fele&t chiefly for the 
fake of objecting to one mifemployed word, is in other refpects 


a tolerable fpecimen of the general tenor of the language. 


‘‘ A Prince bred in the maxims of Englifh liberty, cannot 
fail, if born with liberal difpofitions, to find a more exquifite 
entertainment in the unreftrained effufions of we/l_/poken men, 
than a defpot can derive from the gloomy fatisfaction of hearing 
the bafe and laboured adulation of {piritlefs and affected courtiers. 
To delight in eloquence, proves indeed a noble and elevated 
mind.”” P. 136. Well-fpoken, for well-{peaking, or elo- 
quent, is an impropriety functioned only by the colloquial ufe 
of thofe who are no models of aecuracy. Such faults are not 
common in thefe Difquifitions; but the gencral languor of the 
conftru¢tion very widely pervades them. 


Ant. 34. Refelves, divine, moral, and political of Owen Fell. 
tham. A New Edition, Revifed and amended. With a fbort 
Account of the Author and his Writings. By Fames Cuma 
ming, E/q. F. 8.A. Cr. 8v0. 404 pp. gs. Hatchard. 1806, 


This book, which was once fo great a favourite as to pafs 
through twelve editions, in lefs than a century, had now almoft 
fallen into oblivion: when Mr. Cumming, meeting with it, and 
feeing that it pofleffed intrinfic merit, determined to recommend 
it, by a few alterations, to the iafte, and adapt it to the inftruc. . 
tion, of the prefent age. He appears to have performed his tafk 
with judgment. He has diminifhed the number, and frequently 
reduced the length of the original eflays ; occafionally removing 
the quaintnefs of the language, and fubftituting more modern 
phrafes. Why Felltham chofe to call thefe compofitions Rr- 
sOLvVes, there is no very apparent reafon, They are fhort eflays, 
On moral and religious topics, containing much of found advice, 
and not lefs of ingenious remark; but very feldom in the form 
of refolutions taken by the writer. He fays, however, that he 
meant them as leffons for his own life. In the original there are 
two complete centuries, or hundreds of thefe eflays; in the re- 
publicatian, they are reduced in the firft part to 80, in the fecond 
to 66%. Peay 

We do not always perceive any obvious reafon éither for the 
omiffion or tranfpofition of the efflays, fome that are omitted 
being, to our apprehenfion, as good as thofe retained ; and no very 
correct order being gained by the change of fituation. | It is cer. 
tain, however, that an amufing and inftructive book is produced, 
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* In the latter part, we cannot find many of the correfponding 
chapters in the 4thor 7th editions. 
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who have a tafte for our early authors, and rather antigua. 
ted language, will not perhaps approve a mutilated edition of an 
author whom they admire: but much greater numbers, who would 
never have heard of Felltham, but forthe labours of Mr. Cumming, 
will read him as he ftands in this volume, and be well pleafed, 


A fhort, but very fenfible. and fatisfactory account of Owen’ 


Felltham is prefixed by the editor, Neither the time of his 
birth, nor that of his death, is here afcertained, but both were'pro. 
bably within the 17th century. The firft edition of his Refolves 
is conjectured to have been publifhed about 1626, and he is faid, 
by Oldys, not to have been dead at the time of the 1oth, which 
appeared in 1677. He himfelf tells us that many of thefe effufions 
were produced very early in life. He appears to have been a found 
and confcientious member of the Chureh of England, a loyal fub. 
ject, a wife and reflecting man, by no means devoid of genius, 
even of the poetickind. An epitaph which he wrote for himfelf 
deferves to be tranfcribed, as marking much of his character, 


Poftquam vidiffet rotantem mundum, 
Imaque fummis fupernatantia, 
Profperum Tyrio fcelus imbutum, 
Dum virtus fordida fquallet in aula, 
Securique cervicem prebuit ; 

Injufta tamen homisum . 

In juftiffima difponente Deo, 

' Dum redux Cefar nubila pellit, 
Gloriamque gentis tollit in altam ; 
Tandem evadens terris 
Exuvias hic reliquit FettTnam. 


Arr. 35. Two Letters on the Commiffariat, written to the Com, 

- miffioners of Military Enquiry. By Havvillard Le Me/urier, 

E/q. Commiffionary General to the Army, late in Egypt, and thé 
Mediterranean. 8v0. 113 pp. 2s. ‘Stockdale. 1806. 


Since the publication of thefe letters, the refpectable author of 
them, has unfortunately been removed by an early death from 
the fervice of the public. Such parts of this work therefore as 
are perfonal, or’ relate merely to the difference of opinion that 
appears’ to have arifen between Sir Brook Watfon, the late 
Commiffary General, and the author, are become lefs mate- 
rial; atid thefe form a very confiderable part of the book, The 
author’s principal obje@ in his letters to the Commiffioners of 
Military Inquity, is to draw their attention to thofe reforms ih 
the Commiffuriat department which* his experience pointed out, 
and which he has particularly recommended in his book entitled 
‘© The Britifh Commiffary *.""—The fyftem which he purfued, 





* See Britith Critic, Vol. xix. Page 613. 
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when: in office, appears not to have been acceptable to Sir Brook 
Watfon, his principal, We do not pretend to judge between 
the different plans of thefe gentlemen ; but we lament thata dif- 
ference as to the mode of carrying on the fervice, between public 
oficers of fuch acknowledged abilities and integrity, could not be 
adjufted by their fuperiors, confiftently with the fucceffion of Mr. 
Le Mefurier to a fituation for which he feems to have been emi. 
nently qualified. His fyftem will, no doubt, be impartially ex. 
amined by the Commiflioners of Military Inquiry. We fhould 
have been happy, if the author had lived to fee juftice done to 
his ability and zeal in fo important a branch of the military 
fervice. 


Art. 36. The Britis Trident; or Regifter of Naval A@ionss 
including Authentic Accounts of all the moft remarkable Engage. 
ments at Sea, in which the Britifh Flag has been ianrntdy p} ° 
tinguifbed ; from the Periad of the memorable Defeat of the Spanifh 
Armada, to the prefent Time. Chronologically arranged by 
Archibald Duncan, Efg. late of the Royal Navy. 4 Vols. 
izmo. tl. as. Chapple. 1805. 


This was probably intended to be a cheap publication for com. 
mon circulation, as the paper is bad, and the engravings worfe, 
But it contains a great deal of interefting matter, and the facts 
related being taken from authentic documents, it feems excellently 
calculated for a failor’s library, and may not improperly be re. 
commended to young naval adventurers, who are eager to tread 
in the fteps of the long line of Britith heroes. 


Art. 37. The Female Revolutionary Plutarch, containing biogra. 
phical, hifterical, and revolutionary Sketches, Charadiers, and 
Anecdotes. By the Author of the Revolutionary Plutarch, and 
Memsirs of Talleyrand. In Three Volumes. 19m0. 15s. Mure 
ray. 1806. 


We hear on every fide, it is too atrocious, it cannot be! In 
the name of fuffering and infulted humanity let not this prevail. 
Let not the memory of the greateft villains that the earth ever 
produced be proteéted by the foolith perfuafion that they could 
not be fo atrocious as they were: teaching the world this dread. 
ful leffon, that it is only neceflary to be inconceivably wicked, 
and hiftory will not dare to record your crimes, for fear of not 
being believed. Who are the witneffes ? Frenchmen againft French. 
men. Thofe whofe relations were murdered with every refinement 
of barbarity, againft thofe by whom they faw the atts of horror 
perpetrated. Is it this man, is it that, by whom thef- things are 
exclufively teftified ? Is it the author of the Revolutionary Plu- 
tarch alone? No, it is a mafs of authors whom he quotes, whom 


he calls to witnefs, whofe very words he cites, whofe heart-rend- 
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ing narratives he compiles. Are our faculties of memory oblite. 
rated ? Do we not remember that the public prints of the day at. 
teited the greater part of the fatts, which readers now refute to 
believe ? If any thing can facilitate the repetition of fuch enor. 
mous crimes, it is this ftupid, weak, and driveling incredulity, 

Here are three volumes, added to feveral others, publithed by 
the fame author, and all recording the moft dreadiul enormities, 
To fay that we believeevery word in them would be equally weak 
with a general difbelief ; becaufe fuch a multitude of faéts cannot, 
all be afcertained with equal precifion; but that the chief part of 
them is true we believe with as much perfuafion as we believe 
that the book is placed before us while we write. Who could {i 
down to invent iuch horrors ? Who could perfuade himfelf that. 
any reader would believe fuch hiftories, if he had not. truth for 
his prompter ? | 

The picture is not, however, all dark ; and the following beau. 
tiful lines, infcribed on a monument, raifed to the memory of the 
murdered royalifts of Lyons, but fince deftroyed by republitan 
banditti, form a delightful variety among furrounding horrors, 


«¢« Lyonnois venez fouvent fur ce trifte rivage, 
A vos amis répéter vos adjeux 

Ils vous ont legué leur courage, 

Sachez vivre et mourir comme ceux, 

«* Pour eux la mort devient une victoire, 
Ils étoit Jas de voir tant de forfaits, 

Dans Ie trépas ils ont trouvé la gloire, 

Sous ce gazon ils ont trouvé la paix, 

** Paffant, refpecte notre cendre, 

Couvre-la d’une fimple fleur : 

A tes neveux nous te chargéons d’apprendre, 
Que notre mort acheta Jeur bonheur. 

** Champ ravage par une horrible guerre 
Tu porteras un jour d’immortels monumens ! 
Helas! que de valeur, de vertus, de talens 
Sont cachés fous un peu de terre !’? 


The clofe of the third ftanza alone feems to want truth; for 
alas, no happinefs is yet purchafed, Thefe yolumes contain anece 
dotes of Jofephine Byonaparte, Jofephine Deffalines, Madame Re- 
camier, Medames de Stael, de Genlis, and Fouché, the late queen 
of France, the princefs de Lamballe, &c, &c, fome on the fide of 
the perfecutors, and fome on that of the victims; with occafional 
pictures of virtye and excellence on the latter part, as well as of 
terocity andevery {exua! and unfexual vice on A former. There 
are feveral paflages which we would expunge, but few which, 
confidering the circumitances, we think improbable, 
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Annual Review for 805. By A. Aikin, 11, 18. 


Introduction to an Analytical Dittionary of the Englifh Lana. 
guage. By David Booth. 4s. 


An Inquiry into the Changes of ‘Tafte in Landfcape Garden. 
ing; to which are added, Some Obfervations on its Theory 
eA Pragtice, including a Defence of the Art. By H, Repton, 
Efg. 8vo. 55. 


A Treatife on Pratical Navigation and Scamanthip. By the 
late William Nichelfon, Efq. 8vo. 8s. 

Report of the Proceedings and Debate in the General Af- 
fembly of the Church of Scotland, refpecting the Ele¢tion of 


Mr.: Leflie to the Mathematical Chair, in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh. 55. 


Gems feleéted from the Antique, with aaiaian By Richard 
Dagley. to. il. 115, 6d. 


The Rights of the Stockbrokers defended” againt the At. 
tacks of the City of London, By Francis Baily, of the Stock 
Exchange. 1s. 6d, 


LIBRARIES. 


The Library of Dr. Rowley. By Squibb, May 9 and 10. 


Dr. James Hardy. By Leigh and Sotheby, 
May 19, and 8 following days. 


the late Marquis of Donegal. By Stewart, 
May 29, and 6 following days. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of the Britifh Critic. 


Gentlemen, — 


‘The kindnefs experienced on a former occafion prompts ‘me to 
trefpafs on your saalgenst’t in fubmitting to the learned readers of 
the 
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the B. C, the fuggeftions of an humble enquirer, who afpires not 
the rank of thofe, gui fibi docti non videntur, nift alienos la. 
bores non judicando conenturdifcutere, fed lacerando confcindere.— 
That very profound fcholar and inftructive biographer, Profeffor 
Wyttenbach, tates that his late illuttrious friend found his grow. 
ing fufpicions about P/end Apfues’s* fragment on the Art of Rhe. 
torick at length confirmed by an unpublifhed commentator on 
Ariftides—" Foanne Siceliota,’’ who produces from Longinus’s 
Art of Rhetorick a paflage forming part of the context of that 
fragment. Warmed with a little honeft pride KuHNKENIUs an. 
nounced the fact to Hemsteruvsius, who, pleafed with a dif. 
covery that 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ’gainit the tooth of time 
And razure ot oblivion,— 


and aware that few ‘* feel themfelves capable to carry’’ even an 
emendation ** fteadily,’’ advifed K. ut hujus inventionis laudem 
fibi vindiearet, men-ione ac notitiaejus in Diario Eruditorum Gal. 
lico prodenda. Fecit Rubxkenius *.. It is the object of this letter 
to. trace fhortly what 1s applicable to that. ftatement. 

The fragment on Rhetorick is afcribed to Apfines in the differ. 
tation On Axtiphex3, in the Hiftory of the Greek orators+, and 
in the notes on Rut. Lupus, whereas in the difcuffion concerning 
Longinus, with which Tous, and of courfe Harles, has very 
politely consplithented John Peter Schardam, R. enumerates 
among the loit works of that critic—‘* Téxym ‘Pyropsxy* de qua 
alias 5’’-—~which feems to imply a preceding communication, made 
probably about ‘the clofe of 1768, or the beginning of 1769°: 
and in his emendations R. tacitly reftores a paflage in this 
$6 Longin. Téxyn Putopen, pe 713, 12,’? which the ungrateful 
critic of Cornwall difdains to notice. Afterwards in the 
NEw edition of Timzus’s gloilary, R. cites from the fame 
fragment—*' Longixt Art. Rhet.714’’—two, and corrects three 
patlages 7. Hattenus hec.— Lhe fequel of Profeffor W.’s narra. 
tive cannot be fo eafily verified. . The inxedited commentary referred 
tois probably a non-entity : R. has frequently availed himfelf of 
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* Among the .Rhetoricians publifhed by Aldus, 1508, 1. 
pp. 6832-726. “* 

> Vita RuuNKX. pp. 127, 8. 

9 Diff. crit. de Antphonte, p. 807. ed. Reifk. = 17. ed. nov. 

* Hitt. Crit. Or. Gr, pp. uxxtir, pxxx1, — in Rut. Lup. 
pp. 10. 04. 

S Diflert. de vit. ct fcript. Longini, p. 29 = 39. 

6 Vit. Rune. p. 60. . i 
? PP. .30,; 258: 99, 208, £23 
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J. S."s commentary upon Hermogenes 8, which was in the collec. 
tion of C. Falconeti, at Paris. Aébrefch, Varcxenar, and R, 
who draw copioufly from the MS. Scholia on Ariftides, have not 
once fathered them on J.S. The Burmannian Codex ufed by 
them is in the Pablic Library, Leyden9, and there is a tranfeript 
from it probably in this country: it knows not, however, any 
found or authentic teftimony on this point.—But appeal is made 
to the notice which R. is faid to have inferted in one of the French 
Journals. —When he reflects on the extenfive erudition of Mr. W. 
—Amftelodamenfis Lycet decus,—your correfpondent is inclined to 
think that the proper Journal has not been infpected ; when he 
recounts thofe mifcellanies, which in juftice to W.’s fair fame, 
have been turned over in queft of this paper, contemplating with 
folicitude the fhortnefs of human life thus wantonly perplexed and 
frittered away by the decoying wiles of uncertain concealment, 


magno curarum fluctuat eftu, 
Atque animum nunc huc celerem, nunc dividit illue, 
In partefque rapit varias, perque omnia verfat, 


Why could not that very learned and communicative Profeffor 
have informed us in what collection it might really be found, and 
have given another proof of thofe generous efforts in the caufe of 
Greek literature which the illuftrious editor of Appian and Polybius 
fo defervedly extols? If the Paris edition of the Fournal des 
Scavans fhould differ fo materially from that printed at Amfter. 
dam, as to poffefs this jewel, or if any of your learned Corref. 
pondents fhould have at hand the Review enriched with this 
amocracparioy, a reference to it would be thankfully received and 
publicly acknowledged. Granting, however, for the prefent, 

.’s reprefentations to be correét, and the furmifes of your Cor- 
refpondent wholly unfounded, an opening fhall be left for the ins 
fertion of this fchedule, the want, of which has been fo long felt 
and deplored. In the mean time your Correfpondent begs leave 
to add that thefe fertile fources of error, abbreviaticn and fmilarity 


of charaéters ea/i/y account for the fubftitution of ANOY for ANOY, 
which firft gave fanction and currency to this mifnomer, and 
which internal fs abundantly confpire to correft; while 
the following additional evidence from the printed {cholia on 
Hermogeges compared with an extract from the faid fragment 
Will operate powerfully’ in fupport of R.’s difcovery, 





. & Differt, de Antiphonte, pp, 804, 5=13, 4 ed- nov. Hit. 
Crit, Or, Gr. pp. uxx, vit, In Xenoph, Memorab. p, 227, 
De Longino, pp. 15, 9, 25, 6 (cf. ia Lougin, p. 243,), 7. Ad 
Timaei Lex, p. 102. ed. ney. 

§ Cujus Scholiaftae Codex, ofim Dreackenborchianus, mox 
Burmannianus, jam eft in Bibliotheca Leidenfi, cujufque, intra 
decem dierum fpatium feripta a magno VatckrnaeRio, atilif. 
fina excerpta partem fupellectilis'meae faciunt. Luzacius de Epif- 
tatis as Préedris Athen, p. 105. 

Apfines 
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Apfines Jecundum Roet, Gr. Ald. 
1,715. 


Sea 33 (45) oxnuare 
Wav ivvoiady dnouarrai. airy, 
wpdiipbwrss. dmocwmnzic. Waeartiic. 


elpuvsla (36) nlowola. dwavra ralra 
oo sos Done? Dixain;s rx nate xartcdas, 


arr” Frvoias wai (37) EvOuphimara, 
Rai hopiemey Te TIIawd yapiy 
mai wie Taw tidy. Ta paty yap 
@pooigeiony (33) Exes Sivaqciy wpe 


Longinus fecundum Anonym. ad Hera 
mogcnem in Rbet. Gr. did. II. 380= 
131. ed. T up. 
nai dy ayy sved 6 pirorbloe fy +e 
(38) fnropsan réyem seovng Tig Aiteme 
tives Adyes, (39) bom Cyhuara 
TAY EVV0LaY @rOuacTal. o1Ov 
wprdidpdwoig, EmidispIwoise (40) dmeers 
WSN Wararisl is. 

tlpevera. €Jorla. Awarta ravta 

ot pecs Domodes Simaine (41) cy hpsarve Bee 
AsioSas 

GAA Evvocas al ivVOrnuara 

nal Asyieperi rou wiBavod x mpion. 

mai (42) wierews tidn. Ta peby yap 

Tpecrtaimy Eyes Drapery &m1— 


> , 4 ‘ ‘ , 4 , 
vopIwes TE. ab mpcdioplmais 

« ‘ ~ . ope 
(43) noi maparsitic 7d al emirrey 
evdelxvuras® wal petpn vy gin 
aig wadnriniic tt ual (44) nOiniic 
am Selcews Te THs UTOXpiTEwS 
aptTn wpewovta. 

, 


S.dpdmeis te xal EmidiipSarsc, 
# Si wapartsfes 7d azsoric Tor 
dvDainvurar’ wal peépoe ay tin 
aie wadnrinng Te Kal nOinirc 
aworsilews (gO) Tn zng Lwoxpicswe 
apety Bplmivra. 
Ailes th TN LATO aLTais rikecs Odcnay otros, eae) Txnvara—accord. 
ing to the edition; the intervening words, being manifeftly the 
marginal glofs of u. r.a. a. A., have been omitted. 

[ am, with great refpe&t, Gentlemen, 

Your very obliged Servant, 


PHILARCHAEUS, 


ain. 
— 





omen. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Cumberland is printing a fupplemental addition to his 
Life, which is now pafling through a fecond edition. 

Mr. Carr, whofe lively Tours have often and much 
amufed us, is about to publifh an Account of an Excurfon 
in Ireland. | 
_ Mr. Parke’s new edition of Walpole’s Royal and Noble Aus 
thors, in five volumes o€tavo, will foon appear. 

A publication on fubjeéts of etymology, called, ‘ The 
Evenings of Southill,’ by Mr. Salmon, will appear next 
month. 

Mr. Parkinfan’s fecond volume on the Organic Remains of 
a former World, is in confiderable forwardnefs. 

Mr. Plump:re is printing a Colleétion of Songs without 
the Mujic, which will be comprifed in two large volumes 
duodectmo, 

A new edition of Dr. Vincent's Nearchus is at the prefs. 

The Endeavour Society are about to publifh a manual of 
orthodox divinity, or religious principles, in plain and ealy 
language, in fupport of the tenets of the eftablifhed church 


Qi England. 
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